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The 12-foot bronze statue of Martin 
Luther, dedicated May 26 on the cam- 
pus of Concordia Theological Semi- 
nary, Springfield, Ill., is the latest of 
the few modern original sculptures of 
the Great Awakener. 

The cover shows two seminarians 
admiring the new statue: Satoshi Ige 
of Los Angeles and Jackie Wilson of 
Detroit. 

Gift of Alumni 


The Springfield alumni and friends 
contributed the memorial, which cost 
$6,000, including shipping but exclud- 
ing the pedestal. 

Two years ago, at the request of the 
Board of Control, President Walter A. 
Baepler and Professor Martin Nau- 
mann acted as a committee on com- 
missioning a sculptor for the memorial. 


The Sculptor 


Friedrich Adolf Soetebier of Han- 
nover was recommended. by authorities 
of many Lutheran churches in Ger- 
many. He had studied in Munich under 
Wallner, Seuffert, Killer, and Wackerle. 
Active in Berlin until 1948, he escaped 
to Hannover, where he now teaches 
art. His creative work includes archi- 
tectural and commemorative monu- 
ments, as well as busts of notables in 
government, church, and industry. 

Soetebier exhibited marked enthu- 
siasm for creating the statue and pre- 
sented a very reasonable estimate. The 
committee consulted with the seminary 
and alumni representatives and awarded 
the commission to him. 


The Young Reformer 


Taking into consideration that the 
seminary trains young but mature men 
for the ministry of the Word, Soetebier 
depicts Luther at the approximate age 
of 38, the time of his appearance before 
the Diet of Worms. 

The lifelike head is based on two 
portraits of the Reformer by Lucas 
Cranach — one from a right and the 
other from a left angle. Attention fo- 
cuses on the face, the Bible, and the 
hands. 

The Book, pressed to Luther’s heart, 
is God’s Word and his treasure. The 
gesture embraces the essentials of the 
Lutheran Confessions. Yet Luther 
seems to declare to the world: “God’s 
Word is mine, not to hide, but to show, 
to publish, to preach.” 

Luther in an upright position on 
firmly planted feet has a monumental 
appearance. His spirit peers with confi- 
dence and with joyful solemnity into the 
future of God’s church. The trust in 
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His Word makes fears and douf 


vanish. The Confessor looks beyo} 
the mountainous obstacles to the gq 
of the Savior’s beloved Gospel. 1 


The Modeling 

The task of applying the clay on 
structure «and the modeling of tl 
head and hands took much time. 


of a foundry for a studio. The al 
normally sévere winter of 1955—195 
destroyed most of the modeled surface 
and much of the modeling had to tf 
re-created. 

Last summer Professor Nauman 


setback in any large commission is & 
ways expected, he had not anticipate 
that the foundry which had offere 
him help in casting would go bankrupt 


was lost. Then the artist discover 
that materials used in the casting 
not met his specifications, and 
bronze castings were necessary. ? 
Finding a new foundry in Frechen 
he began much of the work anew. 
After parts of a statue are cast, 
artist gives them much attention. 
the sections are welded together, 
the whole statue is worked on again. 
The figure is coated to give the metal 
the desired color. 
Shipped from Bremen November 27, 
the 4,652-pound statue arrived @ 
Springfield in January. 
More than 1,500 people attended tk 
unveiling ceremonies, when Dr. Walte 
F. Wolbrecht, executive secretary ¢ 
Synod’s Board for Higher Educatior 
delivered the main address, excerpts ¢ 
which are printed on page 8. i 


Other Luther Statues in America 


There are now nine outdoor statv 
of Luther in the Western Hemisphe 
Six of the nine statues are replicas @ 
the heroic central figure of Luther } 
the Worms monument to the Reform 
begun by Ernst Rietschel of Dresd 
and completed by his students. Ty 
of the Rietschel replicas are at tl 
St. Louis Seminary and Concordia C 
lege, St. Paul. The others are at Luthi 
College, Decorah, Iowa;  Wartbu 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa; and Cadill 
Memorial Gardens, Detroit. 

Two Luther statues sculptured 
Baltimore’s Hans Schuler are at D 
Hill Park in Baltimore and at Luthe 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 


Cover photo by David E. Beatt 


JWR Shipments Exceed 
1,000,000 in April 


Lutheran World Relief sent 5,016 
mns of food, clothing, layettes, hospital 
quipment, and other supplies to 10 
ountries of Europe and Asia during 
\pril, Rev. Werner Kuntz, the director 


f Synod’s Board of World Relief, re-. 


orted. Estimated value of the ship- 
ents, he said, was $1,114,697. 

Government-donated surplus com- 
iodities weighing 9,423,857 pounds 
nd valued at $653,723 went princi- 
ally to Yugoslavia and Hong Kong, 
ith Germany, Austria, Korea, and Tai- 
‘an also sharing in the distribution. 
he surplus foods included flour, corn 
1eal, rice, powdered milk, and cheese. 
Tom church resources, 60 tons of corn 
yrup were shipped to India. 

The agency’s annual Spring Cloth- 
ig Appeal brought carloads of cloth- 
1g to LWR warehouses, Rev. Kuntz 
iid. Total shipments by LWR during 
1e first four months of 1957 were 
3,291,317 pounds, with a value of 
5,169,434. Supplementary shipments, 
1e director stated, were made in lesser 
olume by the Board of World Relief 
rough Church World Service. Since 
1e beginning of the year, he added, 
mergency relief grants totaled $75,- 
68.93. 

Among the many letters of thanks 
ent to Synod’s Board of World Relief 
this one from Mrs. Robert Szanto, the 
idow of a Budapest Lutheran pastor 
nd the mother of six children: 


ear Brethren inthe Lord Jesus Christ: 

With deep gratitude, hardly expres- 
ble by words, we all, children, parents, 
nd Grandma, thank you from the bot- 
2m of our hearts that in these needy 
eeks during and after the revolution, 
ou have thought of us. Your valuable, 
ourishing food parcels, deeds of the 
arm love of your hearts, hastened to 
ur help. 

After much hunger, cold, and dis- 
ess, lo, your warm love and self- 
icrificing dear gifts relieved us, 
rought us happiness. 

Bishop Lajos Ordass of Budapest 
rote Pastor Kuntz: 


Allow me to acknowledge the gen- 
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erous love with which you have and 
are still supplying many of our pastors’ 
families with clothing and medicines in 
this time of their great need. I would 
like to thank you with all my heart and, 
through you, express my deepest thanks 
to the people of your Missouri Synod, 
who have made this assistance possible. 

. Let me say again “Many thanks” 
for all the loving-kindness which your 
Synod has shown to our needy Lu- 
theran brethren in Hungary. 


Protestant Backs Catholics 
Who Shunned Baccalaureate 


The right of 22 Roman Catholic stu- 
dents at the Moundsville, W. Va., High 
School to stay away from a baccalaure- 
ate service conducted in the Simpson 
Memorial Methodist Church was de- 
fended in Washington by Dr. Glenn L. 
Archer, executive director of Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State. 

Because their priest had ordered 
them not to attend the service, the 22 
students were barred from participating 
in the subsequent public graduation 
exercises. They received their diplomas 
at a private ceremony. 

Dr. Archer asked the principal of 
the high school and the county super- 
intendent of schools to use their “good 
offices” in persuading the county board 
of education to rescind the rule making 
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attendance at the baccalaureate service 
mandatory. 

“The rule, undoubtedly made with 
the best intentions, is not in harmony 
with our American heritage,” the 
POAU leader declared. “The glory of 
our worship is its freedom. Here in the 
U.S. persons are never coerced where 
religious practice and belief are con- 
cerned.” 

While the baccalaureate service holds 
an “honored place” in American educa- 
tion, Dr. Archer said that some reli- 
gious minorities, secularists, and atheists 
hold convictions which will not permit 
them to join in common worship. “This 
is part of the price we must pay for 
religious freedom.” 


Woman Gives Diamonds 


A woman who recently donated two 
diamond rings to Synod’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Department asked that they be 
sold and that half of the money be 
used for the Church Extension Fund 
and the other half for missions in Ha- 
waii. To obtain the maximum amount 
of money through the gift, William 
Mueller, Jr., a St. Louis jeweler, reset 
the gems and sold the rings. 

Every month gifts ranging from $100 
to $1,000 are sent to the Church Ex- 
tension Fund. Since November 1956 
the Fund has received $2,500,000 in 
loans varying from $100 to $100,000. 


DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 


place sealed items into a copper receptacle for enclosure in the cornerstone of 


the new Lutheran Deaconess Hall at cornerstone-laying ceremony, 


Ralparaiso U. 
L.—r.: 


Oscar Salzbrenner, Truman Hey, Hugo Boerger; 


June 2, at 


Rev. Arnold F. Krentz, LDA superintendent 


and ciiciank: Dr. Adolph Haentzschel, retiring head of the department of philosophy and speaker at 


the ceremony; and Dr. O. 
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. Kretzmann, president of the university. 
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News un Pachren 


2 
U., S. ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 
Colonel William J. Reiss, chaplain of the Fifth U.S. Army 
and the most decorated Army chaplain in the Missouri 
Synod, converses with Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, who spoke at the annual convention of the 


Military Chaplains Association of the U.S., meeting in University Lutheran Chapel and Student Center of Berk 
Chicago. ley, Calif., was dedicated May 26. See page 5. 


I 
St. Peter’s Church, Goeglein, Fort Wayne, honored three 
nonagenarians at a reunion service on Palm Sunday: 
Mrs. Maria Bohde (left), who was 98 on March 9 and 
was confirmed 85 years ago, suffered a broken hip several 
years ago. Mrs. Caroline Rahman (standing), 93, was 
confirmed 79 years ago. Her sister, Miss Christine 
Meyer (right), 91, confirmed 77 years ago, has not missed 
a Sunday service in a decade. 


Two members of the Tokyo Lutheran Hour staff display 

the trophy clock which Radio Station Hokkaido anc 
; its eight-member network awarded to the Japanese 
Lutheran Hour as the outstanding program for enrich: 
ing and ennobling the lives of the people in the area 
The clock’s base is marble, the eagles are silver, an 
the bell is gold-plated. ts) 


\dent Chapel and Center 
ledicated at Berkeley 


The new University Lutheran Chapel 
nd Student Center at Berkeley, Calif., 
rew an attendance of 540 at its dedi- 
. 

ation on May 26. 

Rev. Don Deffner, Synod’s first full- 
me campus pastor on the West Coast, 
ame to serve the students at the Uni- 
ersity of California ten years ago. 

During this decade more than three- 
sore students have been confirmed at 
1e chapel. Seven young men from the 
hapel congregation have become pas- 
rs, While several others have entered 
1c teaching ministry of the church. 
ne, a sociology major and a Phi Beta 
appa, dropped plans for a career in 
fghanistan. After a year of prepara- 
on at River Forest, he is now teaching 
1 a Midwest Lutheran parochial school. 

The University of California, with 
n 18,000 enrollment today, looks for- 
ard to 25,000 by 1965. This summer 
ie institution will start its expansion 
rogram, calling for a _ nine-story, 
4,500,000 complex of dormitories 
cross the street from the Lutheran 
hapel. “Fraternity and sorority row” 
re only one block away. 

“Truly we have a wonderful location 
) preach the Gospel of our blessed 
ord — to keep Christ on the campus,” 
ommented Dr. Deffner, who received 
is Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
anuary. 

The new chapel seats 214 in the nave 
nd more than 100 in the balcony. In- 
luding the land and furnishings, the 
ivestment approximates $150,000. 

The corpus on the cross in the chan- 
el was carved in Oberammergau. 

Designed as a student center, the 
ndercroft is open at all times to mem- 
ers of the campus community. In ad- 
ition to the two regular morning serv- 
es, University Chapel offers a Student 
upper Hour from 6 to 9 P.M., with 

cost supper (40 cents), student-led 
iscussion or visiting speaker, and clos- 
1g student-led devotions. 


t. Paul Organist Honored 
‘or 50 Years of Service 


L. W. Roth has been a church or- 
anist for 50 years, 42 of them at 
t. Peters Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
yhere the congregation honored the 
nniversary on May 19. His pastor, 
ev. Armin Deye, preached on “Serve 
ne Lord with Gladness.” 

In addition to directing the choirs 
rom 1944 to 1949 and the junior choir 
ntil 1953, Mr. Roth has served the 
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congregation as chairman, deacon, 
trustee, financial secretary, and for the 
last 15 years as treasurer. 

Still active in business, he is traffic 
manager at the Field Schlick depart- 
ment store in St. Paul, which sent 
flowers to the church for the jubilarian’s 
anniversary. 

Although a heart attack last Septem- 
ber has limited Mr. Roth’s musical per- 
formance, he played Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s “Arioso” for the offertory at 
the service. 

When he was only 12, he was or- 
ganist for St. Peter’s Church in Belling- 
ham, Minn. From 1912 to 1914 he 
in Ana- 


served St. Martin’s Church 
moose, N. Dak. 


ERICKSON 


L. W. Roth of St. Paul, Minn., church 
organist for 50 years. 


Program Revised for 
Wheat Ridge Scholarships 


The Wheat Ridge Foundation will 
initiate in October a revised program 
of orientation and training for its grad- 
uate scholarship students in social work. 
Recipients of Wheat Ridge Foundation 
graduate scholarships in social’ work 
will attend the School of Social Service 
Administration of the University of 
Chicago. 

The school is “extremely happy” to 
have a part in this program of training 
for Lutheran social workers, said Dean 
of Students Wilma Walker. 

The scholarships enable Lutherans 
to obtain professional training in any 
social work specialization to prepare 
for service in a welfare agency of the 
Lutheran Synodical Conference. This 
type of scholarship program is being 
introduced to anticipate the needs and 
goals of the expanding social missions 
of the Lutheran Church. 

The objectives of the Social Service 
Committee of the Wheat Ridge Foun- 
dation are to encourage and assist the 
Lutheran Church to provide welfare 
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services as a part of its charitable and 
mission opportunities and responsibil- 
ities in serving the sick, troubled fam- 
ilies, children, youth, and the aged, as 
well as the mentally retarded, the tran- 
sient, and the displaced. 

Scholarships are given each year to 
qualified social work students to pro- 
vide some of the trained personnel for 
these services. 

The Wheat Ridge Seals Campaign, 
which Walther Leaguers launch each 
Christmas, finances the program. 


Youth Teams 
To Visit 250 Churches 


Youth work in 250 congregations 
of Synod will benefit by visits of 51 
“Youth Caravaners” during the sum- 
mer. The 51 were chosen from a list 
of 380 potential caravaners. 

Following an intensive eight-week 
correspondence study and a five-day 
briefing session in Walther League 
work, June 12—-16, at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, the 17 three-member teams are 
offering assistance in youth work. 

Synod’s Board for Young People’s 
Work will pay the cost of the caravan- 
ing project, but host congregations will 
assume the cost of board and room and 
pay transportation expenses up to 100 
miles to the next stop. 


Chicago Attorney 
Receives Bible Award 


Werner W. Schroeder, Chicago at- 
torney and member of the Lutheran 
Church of St. Luke, received the 1957 
Gutenberg Award of the Chicago Bible 
Society at its 117th annual meeting. 

He is president of the Chicago Bar 
Association, vice-chairman of the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority, and legislative 
adviser to Goy. William Stratton. 

In the Chicago Bible House is a col- 
lection of rare Bibles in the society’s 
Frederick Schroeder Memorial Exhibit, 
named in honor of Werner W. Schroe- 
ders father, who had been a pioneer 
Lutheran pastor in Kankakee, Ill. The 
son contributed most of these Bibles. 


Arndt Fund Aids Students 


Gifts totaling £503 have been sent 
to the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of England as memorials to Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Arndt. The money will be 
used for a -scholarship fund for 
theological students in Great Britain. 
The April issue of the British Lutheran 
listed two memorials from New York: 
£178 11s. from H. Mayer and £100 
from A, Petterson. 


Layman Elected 
Southern Baptist President 


Rep. Brooks Hays (D.-Ark.) was 
elected president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention at its annual meeting in 
Chicago. 

One of the few laymen ever chosen 
to head the 112-year-old body, he is 
a former Assistant Attorney General of 
Arkansas. He also served as the Con- 
vention’s second vice-president. 

Evangelist Billy Graham was elected 
by the messengers (delegates) to his 
first official position in the Convention: 
Texas representative on the Foreign 
Missions Board. Although a resident of 
Montreat, N.C., the evangelist is a 
member of First Baptist Church, Dallas. 

The Convention allowed $3,000,000 
for the denomination’s sixth theological 
seminary, to be established in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

A record budget of $16,500,000 was 
adopted. 


Court Rules Premarital 
Pacts Cannot Be Enforced 

A superior court judge in Bridge- 
port, Conn., ruled that premarital agree- 
ments by which non-Catholics promise 
to rear their children as Catholics can- 
not be legally enforced in that state. 

Judge Charles H. House based his 
decision on a provision of the State 
Constitution which declares: “No per- 
son shall by law be compelled to join 
or support, nor to be classed with or 
associated to, any congregation, church, 
or religious association.” 

Connecticut’s first test case of the 
legality of prenuptial religious pacts 
involved Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Mc- 
Laughlin of West Hartford. 

Mr. McLaughlin initiated a proceed- 
ing before Judge House, seeking a judi- 
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cial decree that his children were to 
be reared as Catholics. He also asked 
for their custody, although he did not 
question the fitness of their mother, 
a Methodist, to care for them. 

Judge House awarded custody to the 
mother and ruled that she could not 
be legally held to her premarital pact. 
“The law is absolutely impartial in mat- 
ters of religion,” he declared. “A court 
will not take a child’s religious educa- 
tion into its own hands short of cir- 
cumstances amounting to unfitness of 
the custodian. In a dispute relating 
to custody, religious views afford no 
ground for removing children from the 
custody of a parent otherwise qualified.” 


Unfrocked ULCA 
Pastor Reinstated 


Rev. Victor K. Wrigley was rein- 
stated as a pastor in good standing of 
the Northwest Synod, United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Delegates to the synod’s annual con- 
vention in Appleton, Wis., took the ac- 
tion without a dissenting vote after Pas- 
tor Wrigley submitted a statement ex- 
pressing his “honest sorrow and re- 
pentance” and an examining committee 
recommended his readmission into the 
synod. 

Despite his unfrocking, Gethsemane 
Lutheran Church, Brookfield, Wis., a 
congregation of that synod, retained 
him after his trial and conviction. 

Two other synod pastors also were 
tried for heresy. George P. Crist, Jr., 
convicted and unfrocked, has been en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Quincy, 
Il. John H. Gerberding, who was ac- 
quitted, has been working on a news- 
paper in Lancaster, Wis., and supplying 
a pulpit at Montfort, Wis. It was re- 
ported he may accept a call to a pas- 
torate. 
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of the Fox and Rock Valley Teachers’ Conference in Northern Illinois, May 19, 
drew an attendance of 3,000 to the Field House in Crystal Lake, despite cold, 
rainy weather. The choristers came from Lutheran congregations in Elgin, Lake 
Zurich, Rockford, Aurora, Marengo, Algonquin, Dundee, and Crystal Lake. Vic- 
tor Freudenberg was the director; John C. Wohlfeil, accompanist; and Theodore 
Preuss, the 1956 director. Elgin and Aurora radio stations broadcast the program. 
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Briefly Told 


® The will of Charles W. Scheid 
a retired Elyria, Ohio, photograph 
bequeathed $25,000 to Saint Joh 
Church in Elyria; $25,000 to the L 
theran Home for the Aged in Westlak 
Ohio; and $10,000 to Valparaiso 


@ President H. A. Gamber of Syl : 
od’s Minnesota District writes: “Froll 
August 1948 to May 1957 I authoriz@ 
the ordination and/or installation 
530 pastors and teachers. This averag§ 
more than one a week for the past cig 
years and nine months. What a tr 
mendous change-over! About 100 
this number were teachers.” 


® For Missions Emphasis Week 4u 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, the stuf 

dents collected $530 for a talking boog 
for the blind and $100 for mis-ion worg 
among the Mohammedans. | 


@ Paul Albrecht of Minneapoli 
Treasurer of the Minnesota Distric 
since 1946, resigned from his office i 
May. He had also served on the Dis§ 
trict’s committees of Missions, Steware 
ship, and Church Extension. He is nov 
assistant vice-president and _ regiona 
counselor of the Church Mutual I 
surance Company of Merrill, Wis. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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@ Healey Willan, renowned Cana 
dian composer, has written the musid 
for a hymn sung at the Lutheran How 
rally that opened the 40th-anniversary 
convention of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League in St. Louis, June 30. John A 
Mueller, LLL membership director 
wrote the words to the new hymn, “Oh | 
Gracious Father, God of Love.” | 
Willan, the only North America 
commissioned to compose music for the} 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth, is or-§ 
ganist at the University of Toronto, 
where he was the former head of the} 
department of music. 


@ The Official Catholic Directory for 
1957 lists 34,563,851 Roman Catholics 
in the U.S. and its territories; 49,725 
ordained priests; 162,657 sisters. The 
seven archdioceses with Catholic pop- 
ulations of more than one million rank 
as follows: Chicago, Boston, New York 
Philadelphia, Newark, Detroit, and Los 
Angeles. 


@ Bishop Robert R. Brown of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Arkansas pro- 
posed to the 85th annual diocesan con- 
vention in Fort Smith that the Episco 
pal churches develop parochial school 
in the state. “There is great spiritual a 
well as academic value to be had fro! 
them,” he said. 
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THE INSTALLATION OF THE FACULTY 
i Concordia Senior College in Fort 
Nayne has reminded many of the im- 
yortant task facing Synod when it pre- 
ares men for the public ministry of 
he church. We may well ask how ef- 
ectually we are preparing “able minis- 
ers of the Gospel,” to use the descrip- 
ive phrase of the ordination rite. 

Before we answer that question, we 
hould ask another: What is the chief 
unction of the Gospel minister? He 
s to preach and teach the Word of God 
hat men may know and believe the 
ruth and live their lives to the glory 
f God. To this end his first concern 
s with his people. He needs to be 
quipped for the work of the ministry, 
hat the whole body of the church may 
ye built up. 

A second but equally important con- 
ern of the minister, a concern which 
ie shares with his congregation, is to 
each others with the Gospel that they, 
00, may be united into the fellowship 
f the saints. 


Necessary Qualifications 


What qualifications are necessary 
or this task? Obviously the public 
ninister of the Gospel must above all 
a genuine and consecrated Chris- 
ian. But this is not enough. This is 
equired of every Christian ina con- 
regation. 

While the Bible lays great stress on 
onsecration, it has much more to say 
bout other qualifications. As set forth 
n Scripture, the public minister must 
Iso be equipped to oversee his flock. 

Paul emphasized that the minister 
nust be a seasoned Christian. He must, 
© quote a recent version, “hold fast 
0 the truths of sound doctrine so that 
ie may be able to inspire comfort and 
ourage through the healthful tone of 
is discourses and at the same time 
lefeat the arguments of opponents” 
Titus 1:9). 

Furthermore, the incumbents of the 
ninistry must be able to apply the 
Vord to meet situations confronting 
hem and to know people so that they 
an “properly take care of the church 
f God.” (1 Tim. 3:4, 5) 


_- Knowledge of Languages 


To accomplish this purpose, the able 
ninister of God must know the Word. 
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He must strive, as well as he can, to 
hear God who recorded His message 
in the Hebrew and the Greek lan- 
guages. To be professionally equipped 
for his task, the pastor cannot be satis- 
fied with a translation of the Word. 

Again, since he is not merely a Chris- 
tian pastor but a Lutheran pastor, he 
must know the Lutheran Confessions, 
upon which he pledges himself. Be- 
cause he accepts them as the true ex- 
position of the Word, he should know 
either Latin or German, or both, suf- 
ficiently well to read the Confessions 
in the original. 


Human Nature 


Because he deals with people, the 
pastor must understand human nature 
both as God has revealed it and as 
it is seen from the study of man. In 
our day a pastor must be acquainted 
with the social, physical, psychological, 
and biological forces which affect the 
nature and the behavior of both in- 
dividuals and groups. He must possess 
certain insights, attitudes, and _ skills 
which facilitate his preaching and 
teaching. 


The columns of advice in our news- 
papers give us a glimpse of the seething 
unrest beneath the outer calm of many 
people. As congregations become bet- 
ter witnesses in the community, their 
pastors face an even greater variety of 
problems. These will demand a special 
understanding, which cannot be devel- 
oped without training and experience. 


History 


But this is not all. We cannot look 
merely at the present, for neither the 
church nor society was born today. 
Both have a background that needs to 
be known for an understanding of the 
present. 


How can a pastor begin to under- 
stand the questions which face his con- 
gregation unless he understands their 
origin and historical setting? Such 
questions will pertain to the relationship 
of church and state; to business, labor, 
and the church; to the aggressive pro- 
grams of Catholic Action; to the deistic 
lodges; and to the sectarian thrusts of 
several Protestant churches. For these 
areas the pastor must have a grasp of 
history if his preaching and his teaching 
are to meet the needs of modern man. 
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Synod’s Training Courses 


Such a comprehensive view of the 
ministry must be grasped by Synod if 
it is to prepare able ministers of the 
Gospel. To accomplish this purpose, 
Synod has established in North America 
two seminaries, nine junior colleges, 
and now a senior college. 


The twelve schools in a way comprise 
two systems. The junior colleges with 
their four years of high school prepare 
men for the senior college, where they 
complete their preministerial training. 
Upon graduation, they enter the semi- 
nary at St. Louis for a four-year pro- 
gram of theological studies, one year 
of which is in field work under the 
supervision of a pastor. 


The ministerial candidate of St. Louis 
has had four years of college and four 
years of theological training. The four 
years required beyond college gradua- 
tion compare well with the require- 
ments of many of the professions today. 
It should be unthinkable that our minis- 
terial training should be less than that 
for other professions. 


The second system is represented by 
our Springfield seminary. This school 
is not intended for the less gifted man, 
but for the man who at a later period 
in life decides to study for the ministry 
and for whom it is impractical to begin 
at the freshman college level for this 
preparation. Many of these students 
have already had two or more years in 
college. Upon entering Springfield, 
they can complete their academic work 
in five years or less. 

The present-day ministry of the 
Gospel in the Lutheran Church in- 
cludes not only pastors but also pro- 
fessionally trained teachers, who assist 
the pastors in the congregations or pre- 
pare young men for the ministry in 
the junior colleges and the seminaries. 
The teachers must be thoroughly 
equipped for their special task of teach- 
ing. For this purpose Synod maintains 
two teachers colleges and has teacher- 
training programs at several junior 
colleges. 


Training Program Too Long? 
How shall we answer the objections 
that it takes too long to prepare for 
the ministry? Sincere critics point to 
the growing need for ministers all over 
(Continued on page 18) 
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— offer anything that has a direct bear- 
ing on everyday life? 

“Not a thing!” some would answer. 
Why? Because they ignore God’s total 
claim on their lives. 

Not all who bear the Christian name 
recognize this claim. Not all Chris- 
tians are certain that God deserves more 
than a few hours of their time on Sun- 
day morning, more than the slight leay- 
ings of their income, more than an 
occasional output of their workaday 
energy, more than formal acknowledg- 
ment of His existence. 

The church needs a reminder from 
Martin Luther. Let God be God, the 
Reformer said. In Christ Jesus, the 
Lord and Savior of all, God daily calls 
every man to work and worship. 


Every Christian a Priest 


Restating that God is the Lord of 
life for all life, Luther again brought 
to light the essential unity of worship 
and work in the saving plan of God. 

When every man is a priest before 
God and free to work among his neigh- 
bors, there is no valid two-level system 
of holiness. 

When the whole work of God as 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier is 
claimed as God’s free gift of grace, 
every man’s work and worship is poten- 
tially — and in equal measure — holy, 
righteous, and good. 

When a man is justified by faith, 
he knows no double standard of moral- 
ity which distinguishes between the 
sacred and the secular. 

When the Christian willingly and 
joyously serves Christ in His kingdom, 
everything he does in faith is evidence 
and fruit of that living faith. 

Luther reaffirmed the witness of the 
open Bible: the summons and _ the 
promise of God penetrate every nook 
and corner of life. 


Called to Be a “Little Christ” 


Every Christian’s calling, Luther de- 
clared, is to be “a little Christ” to 
his neighbors. The same Spirit who 
calls men heavenward by the Gospel 
calls them back to the world for busy 
years and busy lives. 

The farmer in the field, the mer- 
chant behind his counter, the worker 
at his bench, the teacher and the stu- 
dent in the classroom — all are equal 
before God and can be equal in loving 
service to those who are their neigh- 
bors. The highest calling is open to the 
humblest worker, even when it involves 
the vilest form of drudgery. 

As a result of Luther’s writings 
and the example of his own lifework, 
Christian people in every place and 
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station in life can serve without bitter- 
ness, fight without hatred, pray without 
ceasing, give thanks without reserva- 
tion, rejoice without fear, love without 
self-concern, hope without anxiety. 
After 425 years Luther’s challenge 
still comes to us: God daily calls us 
to go to work as He calls us to worship. 


World Has Changed 


To be sure, our world has changed. 
Try to imagine what Luther or Katha- 
rina von Bora might think of the 
American way of life and work and the 
machined West. 

In the modern machine age it is 
not always clear whether man makes 
machines or whether machines are be- 
ginning to form and control man, or 
even to destroy him. 

Are more destructive wars, mounting 
crime waves, pyramiding divorce, stag- 
gering intemperance, new and _ gross 
kinds of dishonesty and treason in 
high places the characteristics of an 
industrialized society? Does the ma- 
chine prolong the average span of life 
only to doom life with an increase of 
pessimism, neuroticism, and_ invalid- 
ism? Does quantity production imply 
deterioration in the quality of re- 
creation, skill, craftsmanship, archi- 
tecture, and art? 

Modern man often works in shifts 
because expensive machines must be 
kept running. Unlike men, machines do 
not tire; they set the pace, often work- 
ing around the clock, while men can- 
not. On a three-shift basis, man be- 
comes the machine. Man is the new 
interchangeable part. 


Luxury or Necessity? 


To live like Christians all day, every 
day, is a growing problem. Since life 
may become a series of cubbyholes, it 
is not surprising that religion is often 
restricted to one cubbyhole — and even 
then on a part-time basis. 

Once more, as in Luther’s day, the 
Christian needs to exhort himself and 
others: Let God be God instead of re- 
ducing Him to a “glorified aspirin 
tablet” or a tranquilizing pill with 
a halo or a “cosmic electric fan” to be 
turned on when something becomes too 
hot to handle alone. 

Once more the Christian needs to 
invite himself and his neighbors to 
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experience the unifying power of a true 
vocation as a working loyalty of faith 
in life, a conscious vital connection 
between the divine call and the Chris- 
tian life. 

Once more the church must remind 
society that the Gospel of Christ dare 
not be reduced to an occasional luxury, 
but that the Gospel is vitally necessary 
for each human being. 

When decisions are most far-reach- 
ing and temptations most severe, the 
Christian worker should heed again: 
“Thanks be to God, which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, my beloved breth- 
ren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labo 
is not in vain in the Lord.” 

Some work to live; some live 
work; some love to work; some wor 
to love, as Christ loved and loves the 
in the world. 


WALTER F. WOLBRECHT 
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hreats failed to silence the 

disciples in Jerusalem when 

they witnessed that God raised 

Christ from the dead. Right 
1 the courts of the temple the apostles 
ontinued to preach and teach in the 
ame of Jesus. 

Filled with jealousy and anger, the 
swish authorities arrested the entire 
roup. But at night, the sacred record 
ates, an angel of the Lord opened the 
rison doors, brought them out, aad 
iid: “Go and stand in the temple and 
seak to the people all the words of 
lis life.” 

At daybreak the disciples were back 
t their posts, teaching in the temple. 
earrested for defying orders, the fol- 
wwers of Jesus came before the as- 
smbled Jewish Council. 

“Did we not strictly charge you not 
) teach in this name?” the high priest 
sked. “Yet here you have filled Jeru- 
lem with your teaching.” 

“We must obey God rather than 
1en,” answered Peter and the apostles. 
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The Council had forbidden the 
Twelve to preach and teach. What 
were they to do? Since the Jewish au- 
thorities manifestly were not acting as 
God’s representatives, the apostles had 
only one course to follow: “We must 
obey God rather than men!” 


Limitations of Obedience 


God has placed over us certain 
superiors whom we are to obey: (1) 
father and mother and all others tak- 
ing the place of parents in the home; 
(2) teachers who take the place of 
parents in the school; (3) employers 
for whom we have contracted to work; 
(4) pastors in the church when they 
speak to us God’s Word; and (5) pub- 
lic authorities, the incumbents of civil 
government. 

From the President of the United 
States to the village constable, the civil 
rulers are representatives of God, as 
are the other superiors placed over us 
by God. 

But the fact that they are God’s 
representatives in home, state, church, 
office, shop, and school points to the 
limitations of obedience expressed in 
the statement: “We must obey God 
rather than men.” 

If parents, teachers, pastors, employ- 
ers, or public magistrates ever ask us 
to do something contrary to God’s 
Word, we will have to disobey and 
take the consequences. 

Thank God. that we have a govern- 
ment which does not command us to 
violate God’s Word and will, forbid us 
to preach and teach, interfere with 
public and private worship, or oppose 
the practice of religion. 

Thank God that on Independence 
Day we can still sing: 

Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing: 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light;° 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 


“Let Them Alone” 


When the apostles boldly proclaimed 
that they were witnesses of the risen 
Savior, whom the Jews had slain, the 
members of the court were minded to 
“liquidate” His followers. 

At this point, however, one Council 
member stood up and spoke. He was 


Gamaliel, a respected teacher of the 


Jewish law, the first of only seven men 
in the history of Judaism who received 
the title “Rabban.” 

“Keep away from these men and let 
them alone,” Gamaliel warned; “for if 
this plan or this undertaking is of men, 
it will fail; but if it is of God, you 
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will not be able to overthrow them. 
You might even be found opposing 
God!” 

These are words of wisdom for civil 
rulers to heed when they deal with 
religious movements which do not 
harm the state: tolerance and tolera- 
tion, not opposition or persecution! 

Again, we have reason to thank God 
for a government which tolerates all 
religions, true or false, as long as they 
are not subversive of good government 
and do not act contrary to the best 
interests of the community and human 
society, which the state must protect. 

We are privileged to live under 
a friendly government, which does not 
oppose God but follows the wise coun- 
sel of Gamaliel. 


Not Reliable Yardstick 


Gamaliel’s counsel must be inter- 
preted in the light of its purpose: 
tolerance and noninterference on the 
part of the government with regard to 
a new religious movement. 

“Let them alone” does not mean that 
every religion not of God will soon 
fail. Certain religions of long standing 
still flourish, although we must call 
them false: Mohammedanism, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Judaism, and 
Roman Catholicism. 

Nor does the counsel of Gamaliel 
establish that the true religion, which 
is of God, will always flourish. In some 
lands surrounding the Mediterranean 
Sea, where Paul and other missionaries 
founded the early Christian Church, 
most of the inhabitants no longer be- 
lieve the Gospel of Christ. 

Numerical success or lack of success 
is never a reliable yardstick for measur- 
ing the truth or falsehood of a religion. 


Beaten but Rejoicing 


The apostles were not put to death, 
but they received a beating, a flogging 
with a three-thonged whip. And the 
final order of the court was a charge 
“not to speak in the name of Jesus.” 

Yet the apostles left “rejoicing that 
they were counted worthy to suffer 
dishonor for the name” of Jesus. What 
unquenchable faith! Rejoicing though 
beaten; rejoicing because beaten — for 
Jesus! 

“And every day,” the inspired report 
concludes, “in the temple and at home 
they did not cease teaching and preach- 
ing Jesus as the Christ.” 

Christian under ‘“freedom’s holy 
light,” follow their example! Every 
day, cease not to read, ponder, and 
believe God’s Word. Be a witness of 
the Savior. Speak in His name. 


ARTHUR F. KatTr 
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Charter of Liberty 


When a group of courageous patriots signed 
the Declaration of Independence 181 years ago 
they gave the American nation a charter of po- 
litical liberty. A bitter but victorious struggle 
gained the freedom these men sought. To every 
citizen of the United States this freedom is 
priceless. 

Like everything priceless, however, freedom 
has its price. Freedom must be fought for and 
won and kept by those who deserve it. Few 
people have ever kept their national freedom 
for a considerable period. On July 4 patriotic 
citizens will pray that God may preserve their 
freedom and that the glory of the American flag 
may never be dimmed. 

For Christians the Holy Bible is the true 
charter of fadeless liberty. This charter guaran- 
tees a priceless freedom: freedom from the de- 
mands of God’s Law through Jesus Christ, for 
He has gained this freedom in a bitter but vic- 
torious struggle. This charter of liberty offers 
free access to the Throne of Grace. This charter 
contains the blessings of God’s love, as well as 
His promises that comfort in times of distress. 

Treasure the Holy Bible. Use it for medita- 
tion and prayer. Enjoy God’s liberty! 


Profanity 


The adjective “profane” is derived from the 
Latin pro, before, and fanum, temple. The word 
literally means “before the fane, or temple.” The 
temple was considered holy; that which lay out- 
side it, unholy or common. 

Profane is the opposite of sacred. Applied to 
language, profanity denotes speech that is un- 
holy, vulgar, degrading; language that does not 
lift up but tears down. 

A certain employer considered it a mark of 
efficient managership to be able to cow his em- 
ployees with profane outbursts. Only those who 
are addicted to the same vice will agree with 
him. “Profanity is not an evidence of manhood,” 
said a president of Leland Stanford University, 
“it is the sign of a dull, coarse, unrefined nature.” 

Profanity being a repulsive habit and offen- 
sive to.God and men, the Bible admonishes 
Christians to speak only words that are good to 
the use of edifying, of building up fellow pilgrims. 
The apostle James points out the contradiction 
of profane language uttered by a Christian: 

“With the tongue bless we God, even the Fa- 
ther, and therewith curse we men, which are made 
after the similitude of God. Out of the same 
mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be.” 

Christ’s holy people will not damn a fellow 
being, or call on God to witness evil or trivial 
acts, or repeat filthy stories. 


Profanity degrades a man, exposes him to the 
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contempt of others, and stains his soul w 
guilt. There is no reason why a Christian shot 
ever use profanity; there are many reasons 
he should refrain from it. 


Changing One’s Religion 


The reception of new members brings genui 
rejoicing to a congregation. But keen is the dm) 
appointment when some converts resume the | 
indifference or otherwise revert to type. | 

Why are some memberships short-lived? Pe 
haps they represented an attempt to preve 
a mixed marriage. The groom “turned” for he 
the bride “joined” his church. 

Although deep-seated religious differences ca 
be ignored for a while, they eventually caus 
trouble, especially when children come. Thes 
differences remain a latent source of marital dis 
unity and conflict when other difficulties ariseé 

A person’s religion determines his way of life 
therefore also his attitude in marriage. In thif} 
area, above all, there should be unity. It is imf 
perative that both parties be of the same faitl 
and that the unchurched or non-Lutheran b 
encouraged to take the prescribed course of in 
struction, preferably before the engagement, and 
be received into membership in the Luthera 
Church. 

Yet the change must be made sincerely. Young} 
people cannot be expected to act from conviction} 
when they first join the adult class. That step 
may be taken simply “for him” or “for her.’ 
But if at the completion of the course a non 
Lutheran is not convinced that he has learned 
the truth, and if he is nevertheless willing to unite 
with a Lutheran church, little success can be 
hoped for in-his church membership. 

Nor will grudging assent to Lutheran teachings 
provide religious unity in the new home. Without 
a person’s wholehearted acceptance of the teach- 
ings of the Lutheran Church as the true doctrine 
of the Bible, membership will be in appearance 
and form only. The marriage will still be a mixed 
marriage, which admittedly can have only a shaky 
foundation. 

What to do? Congregations and pastors must 
proceed in hope. They will do their utmost to 
give thorough, prayerful, and truly spiritual in-— 
doctrination to all applicants for membership. 
The firmer the foundation, the stronger the build- 
ing that rests upon it. Members of the congre-_ 
gation will also keep in close touch with all new 
members and seek to integrate them into the life 
of the church. 


Churches open their doors once a week, friends 
and foes frequently point out, and during the 
remainder of the week the doors are locked. 
“Can anything good come of a once-a-week re- 
ligion?” they ask. 


THE LUTHERAN 


It’s an arresting question. Churches would in- 
deed do well to offer their parishioners more than 
one opportunity a week to worship. People whose 
work requires them to be on the job Sunday 
mornings would certainly welcome additional 
services of worship. 

But is the “once-a-week religion” a fair state- 
ment of fact? Does “once-a-week” really con- 
stitute an indictment? 

Many Christian families daily worship God in 
their homes. Most of these homes are also 
Christian schools, in which parents diligently 


Loose Leaves 


teach their children the truths of God. For these 
followers of Christ the Sunday service is but a cul- 
mination of their weekday worship, a public wor- 
ship in communion with their fellow believers. 

And who will count the number of church 
members who serve the Lord every day by doing 
His will and by witnessing to the Lord Jesus? 

Not alone by going to church on Sundays do 
the sons and daughters of the King show Him 
their homage and the measure of their faith. 
Christians are about the Father’s business every 
waking hour. 


; 
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“Bless the Lord” 


As we observe Independence Day in these 
United States of America and think of all it 1m- 
plies, we marvel at what has happened since the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 
The thirteen colonies, with a,population of only 
2,500,000, have grown to forty-eight states, num- 
bering over 170,000,000 people. Our God has 
veritably showered His blessings upon our land. 


Do we always recognize and appreciate fully 
the blessings of our gracious God and Lord? Do 
we realize fully that we are living in “a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills”? . Do 
we recall from time to time that we live in a land 
of wheat and barley and corn, wherein we may 
eat bread without scarceness, where not a thing 
is lacking; that it is a land whose stones are iron 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass? 
(Ci. Deut: 8:7 ff.) 


As Canaan of old, our country is truly a “land 
of milk and honey.” Enormous mineral wealth, 
great forests, and fertile farm land abound. Of 
even greater value are the liberties guaranteed to 
us by the Constitution of the United States. In 
particular do we enjoy the right to worship God 
according to our faith and convictions. We can 
call our own pastors and teachers, we can have 
our own schools and colleges, and we can propa- 
gate our faith through missionaries and mass com- 
munications all over the world. 


Those are blessings which we, accustomed to 
them as we are, often take for granted. Not al- 
ways do we appreciate fully the blessings for 
which we are envied by poorer people in other 
lands, where freedom and independence are vir- 
tually unknown. Gratitude to God for these un- 
deserved gifts and blessings, of which we are not 
any more worthy than others, ought to prompt us 
to “seek the peace” of the country and to pray 
for it; it should prompt us to support with heart 
and hand the work of our church. 

Let us, therefore, follow the admonition of the 
Word: “When thou hast eaten and art full, then 
thou shalt bless the Lord, thy God, for the good 


- land which He hath given thee . . . in which thou 
hast built goodly houses and dwelt therein.” — 


H. L. Harpt, in Southern Nebraska District 
Edition. 
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Recently while on a brief vacation, I attended 
Sunday church service, heard a good sermon, and 
received a friendly welcome. While I was still 
lingering in the back of the church, one of the 
custodians carefully covered the altar, the pulpit, 
and the reading desk. As I watched her, the 
thought occurred to me that she was wrapping 
up the church to be used again the following 
Sunday. This church, like many others, is used 
only once a week on Sunday mornings. It is 
unfortunate that so many of our church build- 
ings are so limited to their use. It reflects the 
attitude of its members that religion is something 
to be used only once a week. To many, church 
attendance is simply a matter of duty to be dis- 
charged once a week by attending a service which 
is usually limited to an hour. This duty having 
been discharged, they wrap their religion up, as 
it were, for use again on the following Sunday. 
— HERBERT SPAUGH. 


One Way .. . Only One! 


There is no more dangerous anesthetic for the 
conscience than the modern twilight sleep which 
says: “We're all going to the same place; we’re 
just taking different roads.” 

If there is one thing that the Bible makes clear 
above many others, it is that humanity is headed 
for one of two places, and that those who get to 
heaven get there in only one way — through faith 
in the substitutionary death of Jesus Christ for 
the sins of all mankind. 

Christ Himself said: “No man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me.” John 14:6. 


The Savior knew of no other way to heaven 
than that of faith in His atonement. 

Shortly after Christ’s ascension into heaven, 
Peter told the people of his day: “There is none 
other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” Acts 4:12. 

This is a free country, of course; and anyone 
who wants to say, “We're all going to the same 
place; we’re just taking different roads,” has a 
perfect right to say so. But, in saying so, he 
should realize that he has made up his own re- 
ligion, which runs counter to the express words of 
Christ and has nothing in common with Bible 
Christianity. Bulletin, St. John’s, Merrill, Wis. 
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Safety 
In Numbers? 


By WALTER F. WOLBRECHT 


Executive Secretary 
Board for Higher Education 


HAROLD M. LAMBERT 


Is there safety in numbers for the church and the church’s 
ministry? 

In May the Presidents of Synod’s North American Districts 
met as the Board of Assignments to place a record number of 
trained men and women into the full-time service of the church. 
Ministerial candidates numbered 188. The teachers colleges and 
co-operating preparatory schools provided 460 teachers for the 
extensive Christian day school system. 

In addition 185 theological students were assigned to one- 
year apprenticeships, in which, as an integral part of their train- 
ing, the vicars give needed assistance in professional church work. 

To furnish these candidates and students, Synod’s 14 colleges 
and seminaries have enrolled a record-breaking number of stu- 
dents in each of the last ten years. 

Each synodical training institution is committed to the en- 
rollment of as many qualified and dedicated young people as its 
program and capacity will allow, in order to meet the growing 
needs of the church body which has maintained the schools and 
which also in each year has furnished increasing amounts of money 
as basic support of the growing program. For all this, every mem- 
ber of Synod owes devout thanks to the gracious Lord of the 
harvest, who is sending these workers into His harvest. 

Yet these numbers and what they represent are not enough. 
Hence they do not provide safety. 

Reports of each passing year bring the joyous news of more 
baptisms, more confirmands, more communicants, more churches, 
more schools and schoolrooms, more mission stations — and at 
a faster rate — than ever before. This adds up to the joyous bur- 
den of providing more space and more teachers and more teaching 
aids for more recruits and students than before. 

But recruitment of students for the church professions and 
retention of those in training are never matters of number only. 
God the Holy Spirit has warned (1 Tim. 5:22), and the church 
has consistently learned from experience, that a Christian needs 
more than a feeling of being called into the Gospel ministry. 

Pastors, teachers, and congregations are urged to direct first- 
rate ability into Synod’s ministerial ranks. Safety lies in the re- 
cruitment and training of spiritually dominated and dedicated 
young men and women who can and will exercise their leadership 
in service faithfully and competently. 

This essential function of Synod is the accepted assignment of 
Synod’s colleges and seminaries in the United States and Canada. 
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The Joy of Recent 
Area Evangelism Missions 
Is Shared 


In many areas of Synod, members o | 
the church have experienced exhilarag 
tion in their work for evangelism mis 
sions. The church shares some of 
the human-interest stories growing out 
of the Preaching-Teaching-Reaching 
missions. Tt 


Witnessing to an “Intellectual” 
A layman who once held an intellectual} 
attitude toward Christianity was a vis-§ 
itor in the Seattle-Tacoma Mission. He | 
called at a home where an intellectual | 
ridiculed the simplicity of the visitor} 
and propounded his intellectual skep- 
ticism. 

“I myself have once talked and felt 
like you and was just as lost and con-§ 
fused, but by the grace of God I now 
believe in the foolishness of Christ and 
know a peace I had never known be- 
fore,” the visitor stated. His simple 
statement resulted in the intellectual’s § 
humble request that the visitor return § 
and share his faith. 


The Word Is Quick — A guest at an 
evening service in the Seattle-Tacoma 
Mission said upon leaving the church: 
“IT walked in here an agnostic. I am 
leaving with an altogether different at- 
titude.” 


A Mistake? — In the same mission, 
lay visitors went to the wrong address 
by mistake and found an unchurched 
couple. Result: the couple came to 
church and is now enrolled in the pas- 
tor’s class. Was it really a mistake? 


Immediate Results — A guest mis- 
sioner in Tacoma preached on Baptism. 
After the service a whole family — par- 
ents and four children — asked the pas- 
tor, “What must we do to receive 
Baptism?” 

Witness Where You Are! — Discour- 
aged because several families on whom 
he wanted to call were not at home, — 
a lay visitor stopped for gasoline at a_ 
service station. He spoke of the mis-— 
sion to the attendant. 

“My folks were Lutheran,” the filling 
station attendant said. “My wife has : 
been after me for a long time to go — 
to church. Thanks for your invitation. 
We'll be at Trinity Church.” Yes, the 
casual everyday witnessing often pays. 

Special Delivery — When only a few 
people attended the first evangelism 
service at Our Saviour Church, Detroit, 
the congregation sent special-delivery 
letters to all members and encouraged 
their participation. Result: More than 
100 lay visitors responded; 800 people 
attended the evening services; in one 
evening 42 prospects registered for the 
pastor’s adult class. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


ymen Are Satisfied Customers — 
was always under the impression that 
angelism was the pastor’s job. After 
aking a number of calls,” a layman 
stified at a report meeting, “I now 
mclude that we laymen have an ad- 
intage that pastors do not have. We 
and on common ground with those 
hom we visit.” The effective calls of 
e visitors who are satisfied customers 
ve the pastors reason to rejoice. 


Ongoing Evangelism —A Seattle pas- 
r reports that a visitor asked, “When 
l we have another mission like this?” 
vo weeks after the close of the first 
[R mission, another evangelism serv- 
> was scheduled to make the program 
| Ongoing, year-round activity in and 
‘the congregation. 

In another area lay visitors meet at 
ast once a month for prayer, instruc- 
mn, and visitation, following the basic 
ttern used during the mission. 

After a first call, a family moved to 
other community. In _ subsequent 
Ils at the same address, the visitors 
rolled the children of the new resi- 
nts for Sunday school and interested 
e parents for the pastor’s class. 


They Forgot Pinochle — During noon 
ur at work, the fellow workers of 
lay visitor always played pinochle, 
til he spoke one noontime with en- 
usiasm of the aims and objectives 
d rewards of the PTR work. Instead 
playing the usual card game, the 
2n discussed Christ and the blessings 
fellowship with Him. “Before the 
ission I would have hesitated to lead 
ch a discussion,” the visitor said. 
Yow it just comes naturally.” 


The Time Is Short — On Monday 
ening lay visitors called on the hus- 
nd of a Lutheran. The husband had 
ver affiliated with the church. After 
lengthy discussion of Christ and His 
ul-saving Gospel, the man promised 
attend the pastor’s class. On Tues- 
y evening the husband died of a heart 
ack. As a result of the visit the hus- 
nd spoke to his wife of spiritual mat- 
‘s only a few hours before his sudden 
ath. What an impact this death made 
| the team of visitors! 


Neighborhood Evangelism — A Lu- 
eran pastor in Illinois called on a 
mily that moved into his parish. . “We 
e members of Christ Scientist 
urch,” they stated in terminating the 
ll. During the PTR mission, a neigh- 
r called on the same family and 
oke of the blessings of Christ. Now 
e new family attends the Lutheran 
urch and has joined the pastor’s 
iss. — Sometimes laymen can reach 
eir neighbors more readily than a pas- 
r can. Neighborhood evangelism pays 
z dividends. 
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The President Discusses LWF 


Those who feel that The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
should be a member of the Lutheran World Federation say that 
according to its constitution the LWF is a federation, not a church. 


There can be no doubt that the LWF constitution makes this 
claim. The constitution also states that the autonomy of the 
member churches is safeguarded. Does this mean organizational 
autonomy? If so, the statement can be granted. However, it must 
then be asked, not in a spirit of carping criticism or in a “better 
than thou” attitude but in all seriousness, whether the guarantee 
of organizational autonomy is ali that is necessary. 


Could we keep a good conscience if we were to join on that 
basis? Shall we be interested only in organizational autonomy? 
Must we not, if we desire to be true to God’s Word, insist on 
purity of doctrine, a characteristic emphasis of Lutheranism? Be- 
fore princes and prelates at the Diet of Worms, Luther firmly 
demanded that God’s Word must decide. See Luther at Marburg, 
insisting on the word is in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 


By God’s grace — and only by God’s grace — our Synod, 
from its beginning, has insisted on purity of doctrine. The Mis- 
souri Synod has aiways held that there must be doctrinal agree- 
ment if there is to be pulpit and altar fellowship or union. Is this 
position correct? God’s Word speaks clearly. Holy Writ demands 
sound doctrine, the preaching of the Word “in season, out of 
season.” God requires that pastors be thoroughly indoctrinated 
and that they exercise the greatest care that their preaching be 
correct. Note the many passages which earnestly warn against 
wrong doctrine. God threatens that shocking consequences will 
follow if men refuse to heed these warnings. 


Sometimes we hear requests for Scriptural proof. The reader 
will please study these passages, to which others could be added: 
John 8:30-32; Matt. 28:20; Eph. 4:4-6; John 17:17-23; Jer. 
Paizo Peer, ta 37:22-Thess:2:15; Witime42163¢2-Timats133 
Titus 1:9; 1 Peter 2:2; 4:11; 2 John 4. 


We know that the LWF constitution speaks of Scripture as 
“the only norm of all doctrine and practice” and declares the 
Lutheran Confessions, especially the Unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion, to be “a pure exposition of the Word of God.” 


I sincerely rejoice over this statement. I wish I could say 
with the same joy that the LWF practice is actually in agreement 
with this statement. It saddens me that the opposite is true. 
We must agree with the evaluation made by our Australian breth- 
ren as expressed by President Clarence Hoopmann in the May 21 
WITNEss: “We could not escape the conclusion that the LWF is 
acting contrary to its own constitution by allowing churches which 
have departed from the Lutheran Confessions to remain members.” 


Is that true? Yes. By way of example we think of the church 
of Pomerania; also the church in Brazil, formed by four bodies 
of which only one was nominally Lutheran. 


JOHN W. BEHNKEN 
President of Synod 
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THE 


Psalter 


Ps. 46:9, 10: “He maketh wars to cease 
unto the end of the earth; He breaketh the 
bow and cutteth the spear in sunder; He 
burneth the chariot in the fire. Be still and 
know that I am God.” 


Peace in Our Time 


A noted statesman, on a historic oc- 
casion, promised his nation “peace in 
our time.” Within a few months, World 
War II broke out. It was not peace but 
war “in our time” — and the world has 
not known true peace from that day to 
this. So short is the vision even of the 
world’s great men, so unsure are their 
promises! 


As we pause to take stock of our 
national resources, and as we give 
thought to our nation’s future, there is 
no blessing that compares with the gift 
of peace. Our prayers for peace ascend 
to the God who alone “maketh wars to 
cease unto the end of the earth.” 


’ 


He alone can “break the bow” and 
“cut the spear in sunder.” Only He can 
“burn the chariot in the fire.” In 
modern terms we might say that God 
can still the guns and ground the planes 
and arrest the horror of atomic warfare. 


It is His will that His gifts should be 
used aright, that His creation should 
not be profaned by the blight and pol- 
lution of war. Man’s sin would thwart 
‘that gracious will. But the power of 
God can override the fell design of evil 
men and stay their threatening hand. 


And so He assures us, in the psalm- 
ist’s words: “Be still and know that I 
am God.” He stills our heart as He 
bids our fears subside. He stills our 
heart as He sheds new light on our way. 
He stills our heart as He gives us His 
promise of peace. 


Peace indeed in our time. But our 
time is God’s time. And in His own 
time He has given us the best and truest 
peace of all — the peace of soul that is 
ours through the faith in His Son. 


That peace is ours at the foot of 
the cross. That peace is His eternal 
gift to all the sons of God. 


THOMAS COATES 


DEDICATIONS 


Things commonly dedicated in the 
Lutheran Church are churches, schools, 
parish houses, parsonages, cemeteries, 
organs, and bells. Dedication places 
them into the service of God by His 
Word and by prayer. Like a table 
prayer, the dedication rite honors God 
as the Giver of these things and asks 
His blessings upon their use. 


Two ceremonies generally precede 
the dedication of a new church: ground 
breaking (with a spade) and corner- 
stone laying (with trowel or hammer). 
Into the cavity of the cornerstone are 
laid materials to identify the congre- 
gation. 


Church dedication is an ancient prac- 
tice. Solomon’s temple was dedicated 
nearly one thousand years before Christ. 
No churches were dedicated in the first 
three Christian centuries; none was 
built because of persecution. But from 
the fourth century, churches were built 
and dedicated in large numbers. 


In medieval times, church dedica- 
tions were exercises in superstition. The 
walls were sprinkled inside and outside 
with holy water. Incense was burned to 
drive out the devils that were then 
thought to infest all natural objects. 
Relics of saints (their alleged bones, 
garments, belongings) were deposited 
in the church. The more relics a 
church had, the holier it was said to 
be. The Church of the Reformation dis- 
carded the superstitions and set up the 
truth that all things are hallowed by 
God’s Word and prayer. 


The Lutheran dedication rite begins 
at the church door, which is opened in 
the name of the Triune God. Minister 
and congregation enter, bearing the 
Bible and Communion vessels to the 
altar. After the sermon the building is 
dedicated first; then, separately, altar, 
pulpit, Communion vessels, and cande- 
labra are consecrated with Scripture 
readings and prayers suited to each 
item. 


Other church-related buildings are 
dedicated with less ceremony but with 
a clear statement of their intended use. 
A school is set apart as “a nursery of 
our God for our children.” A parish 
house is for use “by young and old, for 
work and play to the glory of God.” 
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A parsonage, or any Christian dwelling 
is dedicated with the prayer “that God 
would enter it and abide therein.” 


The Lutheran Church dedicate 
cemeteries with Scripture readings con 
cerning the hope of resurrection. The 
early Christians buried their dead i 
graves or crypts outside cities, pref 
erably near the graves of the martyred. 
Later, churches were erected over theff 
graves, and the surrounding landff 
formed the burial ground. 


In time every church, regardless o 
its location, used the churchyard for a 
graveyard to join the living congrega- 
tion with the dead, or “sleeping,” con- 
gregation. Public health laws of a cen-§ 
tury ago halted the custom. Since then 
cemeteries have been dedicated sep-ff 
arately, whereas formerly they were in- 
cluded in the dedication of the church. f 


Objects that are usually dedicated in} 
special ceremonies are organs and bells. 
Organs existed before the Christian era 
but were shunned as pagan objects by 
the early Christians. Charles the Great 
(about A. D. 800) favored the instru- 
ment and introduced it into a number 
of churches. It was then a crude in- 
strument having about ten keys, each 
five inches wide, that were struck with } 
the fists. The Lutheran Church de- 
veloped the organ to support congrega- § 
tional singing. 


Bells are dedicated “for proclaiming J 
the praise of the Lord, for summoning 
the congregation to the house of God, © 
and for inviting us to prayer.” Bells_ 
were unknown to the early Christians, 
who were called to worship by criers, 
by trumpets, or by hammering on metal — 
plates. The oldest bells, dating back to 
the fifth century, were square-shaped 
and fabricated by riveting together 
several layers of metal plate. To the 
bell Lutherans owe the church tower; 
a separate unit at first, the tower late 
became part of the building. 


Because dedicated things are devoted 
to God, Lutherans approach them with 
reverence and use them only for their 
intended purpose, except in emergen: 
cies. Lutherans hush their voices in thi 
presence of dedicated things, remem: 
bering Him to whose glory they wer 
dedicated. GERHARDT MAHLER 


Dancing — unobjectionable? 


@ Marriage of cousins — forbidden? 
@ Membership releases — when proper? 


@ Law violations — also sinful? 


Oia. ANSWER? 


uestion: I am concerned about the 
ancing which is mentioned in the 
ory of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15: 
5). Was it the kind of dancing 
hich, like our modern dancing, is 
» be condemned, or was it a form 
t entertainment for others to watch? 


Answer: The word used by our Sav- 
r in this parable does not reveal what 
nd of dancing this was, but you may 
> sure that in a story with this glorious 
ospel content Jesus would not refer 

the sinful worldly dance with its 
ose embrace which is so common in 
ir day. The Bible mentions a number 
unobjectionable dances in Judg. 11: 
Bab selisecOssmesanieo:14=. 1 Chron, 
eo -mODN 2 lebds eCClaa3:4:- Matt: 
Pigewlnkem O22 LamsostockPs. 305 
penbse 149232 8Ps. 50:4; “-The*.Lord; 
ho laid strong emphasis on chastity 
Matt. 5:28), would not condone danc- 
g which offends against Christian 
rtue. 


uestion: Are the Boy Scouts a relig- 
us organization? If they are, how 
in we join them with a good con- 
ience? If they are not, why should 
e join a worldly organization to be 
ught how to lead a good life, etc? 


Answer: When the Missouri Synod 
solved to sanction the forming of 
ngregational Boy Scout troops, it did 
. because the Boy Scout authorities 
id granted the congregation full con- 
ol of its troop. The individual con- 
egation with its pastor is free to adopt 
reject any portion of the Boy Scout 
‘Ogram and to set up its own program 
cording to its own desires and con- 
ctions. To this day our Synod cau- 
yns against membership in other than 
ir own troops. (See synodical Pro- 
edings 1956, p. 574) 

In the light of the foregoing we are 
Mt letting the world teach our youth 
yw to live, etc., but we are doing our 
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_ @ Boy Scouts — religious organization? 


own teaching, which differs in no wise 
from what we teach our youth in any 
of our congregational teaching agencies. 

Perhaps we should add that those 
who are not fully persuaded in their 
mind on this matter ought not to par- 
ticipate (Rom. 14:5, 23); neither should 
they judge those who have no scruples 
about the propriety of having a prop- 
erly supervised church troop. (Rom. 
14:4) 


Question: Is the marriage of first 
cousins sinful, and on what Scripture 
passages is this based? 


Answer: In the Old Testament list of 
forbidden marriages (Lev. 18:16-20) 
those of first cousins are not mentioned, 
nor does the New Testament prohibit 
them. If, therefore, state or national 
laws also permit these marriages, first 
cousins need not hesitate to be married. 
However, 29 of our 48 states do for- 
bid them, six states even prohibiting the 
marriage of second cousins. Since no 
marriage license is obtainable in such 
cases, no such marriage is possible. 

Nor should Christian people try to 
bypass the law by being married in 
a state in which these marriages are 
legal and then returning to their home 
state to live. Some of the remaining 
19 states do recognize such out-state 
marriages, the rest do not. This may 
create difficulties later on regarding the 
legitimacy of the children of these 
unions. 


Question: Is it proper for a congre- 
gation to release a member who after 


several years settled his trouble with: 


his congregation but has no other 
church in mind? 


Answer: Your question requires a 
twofold answer. Most certainly the 
congregation may release a member 
who has in a Christian manner settled 
his difficulties with a congregation. On 
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the other hand, it has always been the 
practice of our churches to issue a 
transfer only to the specific congrega- 
tion in the Synodical Conference which 
the member plans to join. The congre- 
gation is concerned that its released 
members immediately join a_ sister 
church. It, therefore, notifies the con- 
gregation in the area into which the 
member is moving, so that there might 
be as little disruption in the member’s 
church activity as possible. The certifi- 
cate of transfer is issued only when such 
transfer is requested to a_ specific 
church. The latter then informs the 
former when the transfer has been com- 
pleted. Sincere co-operation on the part 
of both churches will help to prevent 
membership losses. 


Question: Is it true that no sin is in- 
volved when “natives” catch fish or 
shoot deer out of season, especially 
if the people are poor? Is exceeding 
the legal speed limit in an automobile 
sin, or is it only a law violation? 


Answer: Since Christians are to obey 
their government not only for wrath but 
also for conscience’ sake (Rom. 13:5). 
inasmuch as the powers that be are 
ordained of God, the actions which 
you list are not only law violations but 
sins, even though they do not strictly 
involve moral issues, just as children 
must obey their parents also in matters 
which we would classify merely as rules 
and regulations. That people may be 
poor does not change the situation. 
(Prov, 30:9) 

The only time the laws of the state 
can be ignored or violated without sin 
is if they require a Christian to act 
contrary to Holy Writ. “We ought to 
obey God rather than men” (Acts 
5:29). Moreover, by being lawbreak- 
ers, Christians give offense and thus sin 
against their fellow men and against 
God. (1 Cor. 8:11, 12) 

O. E. SOHN 
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Marriage and Forgiveness 


“Forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ's sake hath forgiven you.” 
Epu. 4:32. 


Whenever a person refuses to for- 
give his fellow man, there is trouble. 
Whenever two people refuse to forgive 
each other, there is double trouble. 
Happiness in marriage can endure only 
as long as husband and wife practice 
mutual forgiveness. To help keep your 
marriage peaceful and happy, remem- 
ber the following four points. 


1. No spouse is perfect. Not only 
grass but also spouses on the other side 
of the fence may look “greener.” The 
only difference between your spouse 
and others might lie in the fact that 
you are better acquainted with your 
spouse and his faults. Be satisfied with 
the husband or wife God has given 
you, and thank God for the good in 
your spouse. 


2. You aren’t perfect either. Self- 
righteous people seldom see anything 
good in others. A self-examination fre- 
quently will have the double effect of 
humbling you and exalting your spouse. 
St. John reminds us: “If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.” 


3. When grievances are bottled up 
until they can no longer be contained, 
an explosion will result. Settle all 
‘grievances daily by open discussion and 
sincere forgiveness. Then you can hon- 
estly pray: “Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who _ trespass 
against us.” 


4. Husbands and wives rarely argue 
about the sins of today. Domestic 
quarrels generally involve the sins of 
yesterday, last week, and last year. 
God has cast your sins into the depths 
of the sea; He remembers them no 
more. So ought spouses to forgive. 
Sins once forgiven should never be 
brought up again. God forgives and 
forgets. Therefore St. Paul urges: “For- 
give one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake has forgiven you.” 


ARTHUR E. GRAF 
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Letter to Sunday 
School Pupils 


Not long ago I was a teacher of 
a Sunday school in California. I often 
told the pupils how they can show their 
love for Jesus and for other people by 
bringing mission offerings. I never 
knew how important a part children 
can really play until I came here to 
Hong Kong. 

This story shows how your money is 
being used: We have a lot on which 
we want to build a church and a school. 
One day a Chinese came running and 
excitedly exclaimed: “Teacher Kiesch- 
nick, you must come quickly to the 
school lot. There is trouble!” 


“ancient 
aS 


The stone where the village gods lived 


When we arrived, a large crowd was 
fussing because we had built a fence 
around our property. They insisted on 
coming to our property every day. 

An interpreter explained: “You see 
that stone over there? That’s where the 
village gods live. We must bring gifts 
to those gods. One god takes care of 
my dead mother, and I must keep that 
god happy. We must get to that stone. 
Either move the fence or let us in.” 

The ordinary stone, about the size of 
your school desk, was black from the 
smoke of incense sticks which had been 
burned there. On a tile nearby was 
a Chinese message someone had care- 
fully written to the gods. There were 
plates of food and paper houses. The 
people were showing the gods pictures 
of things the dead parents had liked. 
The Chinese hoped the gods would 
supply the souls with the real articles. 

Someone suggested that they could 
move the stone. “Oh, no,” the Chinese 
cried, “our gods.cannot be moved. We 
could move the stone, but the gods 
would stay behind.” 

I told them that soon they could re- 
turn to this lot to attend our worship. 
Here they would-hear of the true God, 
who freely moves from place to place; 
who is, in fact, everywhere at the same 
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time. Here they could learn of Jesu 
love and find the way to heaven. 
Now a school and a church are bei 
built. Your money is being used | 
build that school, to hire teachers, © 
provide Bibles. Your money, throug 
the power of the Holy Ghost, will e 
able those idol worshipers to learn 
sing, “Let me learn of Jesus.” : 
Thank you for your gifts. Plea 
pray for us. MELVIN KIESCHNICK 


ABLE MINISTERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


the world. It is suggested that we spee§ 
up our program and supply the de 
mand more quickly. 

To be short of laborers in the vine 
yard is not a new experience. T 
church has always had this proble 
We faced it even during the Depressio 
when we spoke of an “oversupply” an 
added years to our training progran§ 

Isn’t the demand for a shorter prepy 
aration actually a snare? Unless w 
adopt the policy of shortening ou 
training, year after year, we canno 
actually supply more men except fo 
the year that we make the change. W: 


do this at a time when every majo 
Christian denomination is increasing its 
period of training. 


Lay Service 


Where does Synod’s program of 
training leave the man with a famil 
who after the age of 30 wishes to serve 
the Lord full time? Can’t the Lord 
use such consecrated men for the 
ministry? The answer is, of course, 
yes. For this reason Synod has care 
fully outlined how qualified laymen) 
may prepare for the ministry under the 
direction of colloquy committees. 

We should not, however, assume that) 
only ministers of religion can serve the 
Lord full time. There are various open- 
ings in the church for talented and con- 
secrated laymen. They can remain in 
their calling and still serve the Lord. 

Perhaps we need to be reminded tha 
all Christians are ministers of the Lord 
with the responsibility to bear witness 
to the Gospel. The Christian witnes 
of the layman who realizes his Chris- 
tian vocation is an indispensable voice 
in a secular world. 

The historic position of the Lutherar 
Church has ever been to train to th 
best of its ability able ministers of tht 
Gospel. This is still the church’s task 
in a changing world order. We mus 
bend every effort to keep this cherishe 
function from being weakened for thi 
sake of expediency or emergency. — 

ARTHUR C. REPP 
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Work 


‘irst Lutheran Church Junior and Sen- 
9r Walther Leaguers, Fort Smith, Ark., 
resented a religious drama, ‘Dark 
Jays.’ The church’s publicity commit- 
2e arranged for a Palm Sunday show- 
ig on the local TV _ station. The 
eaguers used the drama to witness to 
heir faith. Left to right: Marilyn Barr, 
‘arolyn Dick, Freddy Schaap. 


Walther Leaguers annually sponsor get-togethers of parents and 
young people. This is a scene from a Parent-Leaguer banquet 


at Bethany Church, Salisbury, Md. 


oung People 


ur young people are working mem- 

bers in their congregations. Thou- 

sands of young people are active 
as Sunday school and Bible class 
teachers, choir members, ushers, mim- 
eograph operators, baby sitters. Wal- 
ther Leaguers are always encouraged 
to participate in the life and work of 
their churches. 

A few examples: 

Leaguers of St. Philip’s, Chicago, 
undertake a strenuous canvassing pro- 
gram to enroll more children in the 
Sunday school and the vacation Bible 
school. 

Leaguers of Zion, Mascoutah, IIl., 
are hosts to the annual concert of a 
Choral Union with 27 choirs and 750 
singers. 

Leaguers of St. John’s, Denver, en- 
tertain the entire congregation with an 
“Evening in Switzerland.” 

Leaguers of First, Fort Smith, Ark., 
emphasize Nigerian missions through 
a religious drama. 

Leaguers of Trinity, Mission, Kans., 
last Easter assembled at 5 A.M. for 
a brief meditation, gathered around 
a campfire, and ate hot cakes prepared 
by parents, then went out to sing Easter 
carols at the homes of shut-ins. 


Objective: Christian Growth 


Pastors and counselors are encour- 
aged to give youth the opportunity to 
perform services which will awaken in 
the young people a deeper appreciation 
of their faith and a closer fellowship 
with the Lord Jesus. 

The Youth Caravans visiting some 
250 congregations this summer will not 
only offer an insight into the total 
Walther League program but will also 


functions. 
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Youth-Parent night at Faith Church, Kent, 
Ohio, featured a parent-youth panel. Panel 
members shown are (l. to r.): Dick Carnahan, 
Betty Faltisco, Mrs. Gordon Holmes, and John 
Schoessler. Rev. Rudolph F. Rehmer was the 
moderator. 


show our Lutheran youth how they 
can work effectively within the fellow- 
ship of a Christian congregation. 


Constant Training 


The 58 Lutheran Service Volunteer 
schools and the five advanced LSV 
schools provide our young people with 
additional training in youth work. 

During the international convention 
at Oklahoma A & M, August 11 to 15, 
delegates attending workshops and con- 
ferences will experience the challenge 
and joy of dedicated living, giving, 
worship, and witnessing in their church 
and community. 

The Walther League seeks to furnish 
youth with the necessary tools for con- 
secrated lives. The home congregation 
must give its young people the oppor- 
tunity to use those tools. 

Ae Pe es 


Many League societies enter floats in community 
St. Paul’s WL, Sidney, Nebr., designed 


and built this float. 


Editor 
Graebner 
1876—1950 


Editor 
Sommer 
1869—1949 


The LUTHERAN WITNESS played a 
large part in effecting a smooth transi- 
tion from the use of German to English 
in the Missouri Synod. 


During this crucial period the 
church’s choice of editors fell on two 
men who were destined to work to- 
gether in the most intimate harmony 
for 35 years: Martin S. Sommer and 
Theodore Graebner. 


Both men were native-born, second- 
and third-generation Americans. With 
an age difference of only seven years, 
the editorial partners, though divergent 
by environment, nature, and outlook, 
were complementary personalities. 


In an address memorializing Edi- 
tor Sommer, Editor Graebner stated: 
“{ had known Dr. Sommer long years 
as a brilliant scholar and a great writer, 
a leader in Synod’s work.” 


Commenting on their editorial asso- 
ciation, Dr. Graebner in the same ad- 
dress said: “Never in all 35 years of 
close, daily associations did he weaken 
in his devotion to duty. The love of 
Christ held him, so that he never be- 
came frustrated, never cracked under 
the strain. He was a man. Heart of 
oak, heart of oak!” 


It was remarkable that the coeditors 
worked together without a serious dis- 
agreement of any kind. Dr. William 
F. Arndt in his “In Memoriam” of 
Dr. Theodore Graebner said: 


“At that juncture began the unique 
editorial partnership which was to be 
the delight of LUTHERAN WITNESS 
readers for 35 years, the teamwork of 
Drs. Sommer and Graebner, the former 
representing the English District of the 
Missouri Synod, the latter the faculty 
of Concordia Seminary. How beauti- 
fully the two men supplemented each 
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Lutheran Witness — 


1882 — 


“UNIQUE EDITORIAL PARTNERSHIP” 


other: Sommer writing as the wise, 
thoughtful pastoral counselor; Graeb- 
ner, as the alert theological commen- 
tator! The LUTHERAN WITNESS soon 
grew with the rapidity of an avalanche.” 


The two editors held in common one 
element which had bound them together 
in the greatest harmony, the very fea- 
ture which made the WITNEssS strong 
and influential: a total and complete 
reliance upon God’s Word. 


In commenting on Sommer’s life, 
Graebner placed his finger on that 
source of strength when he said: “He 
had an ardent love for the Lutheran 
doctrine. . . . There was in his heart 
a deep love and reverence for the Word 
of God.” 


When readers expressed amazement 
at the unanimity of spirit which char- 
acterized the WITNEss, its editors and 
their unchanging policies, Sommer edi- 
torialized: “The question is sometimes 
raised: ‘Do our periodicals still main- 
tain the stand which they defended 
40 and 50 years ago?’ The writer has 
read the Lutheraner for more than 70 
years. He has read the very first num- 
ber of the LUTHERAN WITNESS issued 
67 years ago and has scarcely missed 
any number of it since then. During 
their many years a number of different 
men served the Church as editors of 
their periodicals. These men differed, 
just as Paul, Peter, Isaiah, and Jeremiah 
differed. They differed just as much as 
Walther, Wyneken, Sihler, Guenther, 
Pieper, and August Graebner differed. 
. . . There is no change in the stand 
of our periodicals on those matters 
which God’s Word decides.” 


“In performing this task,” Graebner 
wrote, “the Editors are well aware of 
their responsibility, rather staggering 
when you think that at a low estimate, 
a million people depend for this infor- 
mation, and for much of their interest 
in tasks which without such intelligent 
interest must languish and die, upon the 
contents of this paper. Not possessing 
infallibility, but, much to the contrary, 
being subject to errors of judgment... 
the Editors read with some trepidation 
each issue as it comes from the press 
and are happy when it appears that no 
untoward errors mar the pages once 
more, by the grace of God.” 
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1957 


Theodore Graebner was well suite 
for the position with the WITNEss. 
cut his editorial teeth on the //lustrate 
Home Journal (the English Abend 
schule), and the Lutheran Herald, 
that time issued by the Norwegian L 
theran Church. 


Immediately after his graduatio 
from the St. Louis Seminary, wher 
his father and his maternal grandfathe 
had taught, he became an _ instructo 
at St. Louis’s Walther College. For si 
years he was associated with the Lu 
theran Ladies Seminary at Red Wing 
Minn., in the department of biolog 
and English. A successful seven-yea 
ministry in Chicago followed. 


In 1913 he was called to the Sain 
Louis Seminary, where he served unti 
his death on November 14, 19509 
Dr. Graebner’s many-faceted career in 
cluded inestimable services to Synod 


Dr. Martin S. Sommer was born i 
a parsonage in Blenheim, near Balti 
more, Md., in 1869. Also a graduate 
of the St. Louis Seminary, he began 
his parish ministry at Grace Church, 
St. Louis, where he served from 1891 
to 1920. Called to a professorship at 
his Alma Mater, he faithfully carried 
out his duties until his death, eleven 
months before Graebner died, on De-- 
cember 16, 1949. Sommer also served 
as the second President of the English 
District. 


On October 1, 1949, this editorial 
partnership was dissolved. Younger 
men were to take over the strenuous 
duties of meeting immovable deadlines. 


In a farewell editorial the new WIT- 
NEss staff said of their predecessors: 
“It goes without saying that their wor 
has wielded a strong influence on th 
thinking of our own constituency, whic 
during their editorial lifetime has 
changed from a_ strongly German 
speaking group to an almost completely 
English-speaking and thoroughly Amer 
icanized one. That they have, und 
God, during these critical transitio 
played at least a modest part in k 
ing our constituency true to the pri 
ciples and practices of Lutheranism 
also may be said without fear of su 
cessful contradiction.” 


AuG. R. SUELFLOW 
‘ 


THE LUTHERAN 


Board of Governors, Concordia Historical Institute 
.—r.: Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, vice-president; Rev. Aug. R. Suelflow, director; Dr. J. A. Walther; Dr. O. A. 


lorn; Dr. Arthur C. Repp, president; 


etary; Theodore W. Eckhart; 


-HI Appeals for Membership 
And Historical Material 


The Concordia Historical Institute is 
elebrating its 30th anniversary this 
ear. Founded in 1927, the organiza- 
on was recognized by Synod in 1929 
nd designated as its official depository. 

In addition to serving as a depository 
f historical material, CHI cultivates 
more general interest in the history of 
ne Lutheran Church of America, par- 
icularly of the Missouri Synod; stim- 
lates historical research and publishes 
s results. 

The Institute readily assists anyone 
ursuing research in the history of the 
hurch, information concerning a pas- 
or or congregation or a phase of syn- 
dical activity. 

The publication Concordia Historical 
nstitute Quarterly is now in its 30th 
olume. The first editor, Dr. W. G. 
olack was succeeded in 1950 by Dr. 
\rthur C. Repp. Since 1956 Dr. Carl 
. Meyer has been the editor. 

The Institute appeals for increased 
nembership on the part of individuals, 
nstitutions, organizations, and congre- 
ations. 

An active membership is $3 a year; 
ustaining, $5 a year; patron member- 
hip, $25 or more a year; organizational 
nembership (especially for congrega- 
ions, ladies’ aids, men’s clubs, etc.), 
50 or more annually. Life member- 
hip is $200, single payment. 

Membership dues may be seni to 
Soncordia Historical Institute, 801 De 
Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

“We are deeply grateful to The Bi 
heran Church — Missouri Synod for its 
yutstanding financial support rendered 


E. H. Marting, treasurer; Sig. 
nd Edward W. Ellerman, right foreground. Absent when picture was taken: Dr. 
and Dr. J. J. Pelikan. 


Rose; Rev. Justus P. Kretzmann, 


Carl S. Meyer, sec- 


consistently for the past 10 years,” 
Director August R. Suelflow stated, 
“but emphasize that the membership 
contributions are needed for the expan- 
sion of the work. The subscription to 
the Quarterly is included in each mem- 
bership.” 

The Institute also appeals for mate- 
rials of historical interest which may 
turn up in attics or basements. At this 
time CHI is eager to receive District 
reports issued before 1870 and since 
1924. 

“Always welcome are District publi- 
cations, especially those issued before 
the centralized supplements to the Lu- 
THERAN WITNESS appeared, hymnals, 
Catechisms, Agendas, and other texts,” 
Curator Suelflow said. “Manuscripts, 
diaries, histories of congregations, rem- 
iniscences, descriptions of historic 
events in the Lutheran Church are of 
primary interest.” 


Minnesota Conducts 
VBS Workshop 


The Minnesota District conducted its 
first Vacation Bible School Workshop 
on Saturday, May 11, at Concordia 
College, St. Paul. About 200 people 
interested in the VBS program attended. 

The District Parish Education Com- 
mittee, with Raymond Maag, counselor, 
and Rey. Erhard H. Bohrer, District co- 
ordinating counselor, planned the work- 
shop, which included Arthur W. Gross 
and Ralph E. Dinger of St. Louis. 

“Ten years ago the vacation Bible 
school really got rolling,’ Mr. Gross 
stated. “The Michigan people gave it 
a boost.. This year the expected enroll- 
ment is 250,000.” 


Vacation Bible cain Workshop of the Minnesota District 


ix 2.4957, 
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_ See District Editions 
for more complete obituaries 


Emit EE.  EBER- 
HARDT, April 20, 1870, 
Pfalzburg, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, to March 28, 
Vancouver, B. C., 
Can.; son of Philip 
and Louise Messerli 
Eberhardt; graduated 
St. Louis Seminary, 
694= 1). Die @1 942" 
parishes: Stony Plain, 
Alta., Can., 1894 to 
1905 and 1909—42; 
Snohomish, Wash., 
1905—09. Founder of the first Missouri 
Synod Lutheran Church in Alberta and 
British Columbia, he was also one of the 
chief founders of Concordia College, Ed- 
monton; served on the Board of Electors, 
and for 23 years was a member of the 
Board of Control; Vice-President, Visitor, 
and member of the Mission Board, Al- 
berta and British Columbia District. Sur- 
vivors: Minnie Spiegelberg-Beiderwieden 
Eberhardt; sons Emil, Carl, John, George. 
Revs. John and Carl Beiderwieden; daugh- 
ters Ruth Hay, Mary Sheppard, Lydia 
Bielau, and Anna. Funeral: April 2, Stony 
Plain; interment, St. Matthew’s Cemetery, 
Stony Plain. 


Emil E. Eberhardt 


HENRY J. PREKEL, Oct. 26, 1869, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to May 28, 1957, Arlington 
Heights, Ill.; son of John and Meta Men- 
kens Prekel; graduated St. Louis Seminary, 
1892; parishes: Charlottesville, Va.; Mus- 
coda, Wis.; Hubbell, Mich.; North Plato 
and Calumet City, Ill.; Waterloo, Iowa; 
retired, 1930. Survivors: Bertha Hoppe 
Prekel; son Walter; daughters Ruth Swee- 
ley, Alvina Spannuth, Edna Peters. Fu- 
neral: May 31, Chicago, Ill.; interment, 
Concordia Cemetery. 


—Aynouncemnoil 


Ordinations and Installations 


CANDIDATES 


Ordained and Installed: 


Thompson, Quintin F., Zion, Bessemer, Ala., 
by W. H. Ellwanger, April 7. 


Installed: PASTORS 


Ave-Lallemant, Winfred A., St. Paul, Readlyn, 
Iowa, by William F. Reddel, May 26. 

Bohn, Gustav O., St. Paul, Plankinton, Trinity, 
White Lake, S. Dak., by Pres. Phil Mueller, 
May 12. 

Borchers, Richard, Our Savior and. Trinity, 
Chicago, Ill., by H. W. C. Luedke, May 12. 


Brammer, Reginald A., St. John, Pryor, Okla., 
by Clarence W. Knippa, May 19 
Clark, Moses J., St.Paul, Oak Hill; Christ, 


Rosebud: Gethsemane, Hamburg, ‘Ala., by 
W. H. Ellwanger, March 31. 

Ehlers, Robert B., Our Redeemer, Sheboygan, 
Wis., by Erich M. Keller, May 12. 

Falkenroth, Frederick S., St. Mark, Omaha, 
Nebr., by Pres. W. E. Homann, May 19. 

Goeres, Richard V., St. John, Milwaukee, Wis., 
by Walter M. Gauger, May 19. 

Gumz, Bernard C., Redeemer, Manitowoc, 
Wis., by Erich M. Keller, May 5. 

Hall, Lester, Immanuel, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
by Norman Behrmann, May 19. 

Harting, Henry C., St.John, Lafe, Ark., by 
Ernest A. Brockmann, May 26. 

Heddrich, Walter E., St. John, Center Point, 
Iowa, by J. E. Koch, May 19. 

Herzog, John L., Immanuel, Mercedes, Tex., 
by H. A. Heckmann, May 12 
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Jacobsen, John C., Grace, San Diego, Calif., 
by Girc: Schramm, April 28. 

Jones, Lymon E., First, Kelowna, British Co- 
lumbia, by Albert Krahenbil, May 19. 

Koch, Roland A., Pilgrim, Spokane, Wash., 
by Theo. E. Dorpat, May 12. 

Kretzmann, Otto H., St. John, Purdy, Mo., by 
D. E. Kirchner, May Le 

Kuker, Lester H., Christ English, Chicago, IIl1., 
by Paul G. Krentz, May 19. 

Meyer, Merlin C., Redeemer, Wayzata, Minn., 
by Pres. H. A. Gamber, May 12. 

Mohling, Duane, Grace, Sugar City, St. Peter, 
eis. Ford, Colo., by Geo. V. Weber, 

a 

Mueller, ‘Arnold G., Grace, Brenham, Tex., by 
G. W. Obenhaus, May 19. 

Ringhardt, Wesley H., Grace, Victoria, Tex., 
by O. C. Schreiner, “May 12s 

Rusert, Lyle D., Redeemer, Duluth, Christ, 
Holyoke, Minn., by W: H. Vatthauer, May 5. 

Siess, Kenneth, Christ, Milford, Mich., by 
Walter C. Gerken, May 5. 

Theiss, Harry R., St. Paul, Halliday, N. Dak., 
by G. H. Fiechtner, May 19. 

Wagner, Gerhardt A., Martini, Baltimore, Md., 
by E. F. Engelbert, May 12. 


Official Notices 


Eric Meyer, graduate of Concordia Junior 
College of Fort Wayne and of Concordia Sem- 
inary at St.Louis in 1954, has applied for 
a colloquy for the office of teacher in our 
Christian day school. system. — OrToMarR 
KrvueEcer, President, Central District. 


Richard L. Cornwell and Wayne G. Spitzer, 
both of Chicago and graduates of Valparaiso 
University, have applied for a colloquy for 
the teaching profession and for membership 
in our Synod. — A. H. Wrerretmann, President, 
Northern Illinois District. 


Call Accepted 


Dr. Thomas Coates has accepted the call 
to the professorship in the Department of 
Religion at Concordia Senior College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. —C. E. Auticx, Secretary, Board 
of Control. 


Calls for Nominations 


The Board of Control of Concordia College, 
Portland, Oreg., with the approval of the 
Board for Higher Education, herewith invites 
all congregations and others entitled to do so, 
to nominate candidates for the office of presi- 
dent to succeed Dr. Thomas Coates. 

Candidates must possess the necessary qual- 
ifications to serve as spiritual, academic, and 
administrative head of this school, executive 
officer of the Board of Control, spiritual ad- 
viser to the students, and to perform such 
duties of this office as are outlined in the 
synodical Handbook. 

The Board, with the approval of the Board 
for Higher Education, hereby also issues a call 
for candidates for an associate professorship 
in science and mathematics. These candidates 
should possess a Master’s degree in this area 
or should be able to acquire such a degree 
in the near future. 

Nominations, together with statements of 
qualifications for these candidates, should be 
sent to the undersigned by September 15, 1957. 
— Epwarp C. May, Secretary, Board of Con- 
ibe 8705 East Burnside St., Portland 16, 

reg. 


Nominations for 
Two Associate Professorships 
at St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. 


Associate Professorship in English and 
Education 


Amt, Arthur L., Wausau, Wis., by St. Peter’s, 
Conover, NIC 

Brenner, Otto i Winfield, Kans.: Trinity, El- 
more, Ohio; Good Shepherd, Hayward, 
Calif: St John’ s, Hinsdale, Ill.; Salem, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Holy Cross, Newton, NG 
Trinity, Winfield. 


Diers, Alvin C., McAllen, Tex.: Immanuel, 
Adair, Iowa. 

Donsbach, Alton C., Denton Tex.: Zion, Hop- 
kins, Minn. 

Sllwanger, Walter H., Selma, Ala.: Grace, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Redeemer, Mel- 


bourne, Fla. 

Gersmehl, Ronald, Fort Wayne, Ind.: Bethle- 
hem, Fort Wayne; Emmanuel, Fort Wayne; 
Redeemer, Warsaw, Ind. * 

Niacin 


Lassanske, Paul A., West Paterson, 
Bethlehem, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lietke, Edward C., Monroe, Mich.: Christ the 

King, Wyandotte, Mich. 


Luebke, Martin F., Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Mount Calvary, Brentwood, Mo. 
Pfeiffer, Benjamin, Seward, Nebr.: St. Paul’s, 


Haven, Kans. 
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Stuenkel, Herbert, San Francisco, Calif.: Em- 
manuel, Fresno, Calif. 

Vincent, Arthur M., St. Louis, Mo.: 
uel, Wichita, Kans. 

Voight, Harry R., Concordia, Mo.: 
City, Okla. 

Yunghans, Ernest E., Fort Wayne, Ind.: Re- 
deemer, South Bend, Ind.; St. John’s, May- 
ville, Wis. 


Imman- 


First, Ponca 


Associate Professorship in German 


Bruss, Hans F., Altamont, Ill, by Trinity, 
Alma, Mo.; St. Peter’s, St. Peter, IIl. 
Engelhardt, Walter H., St. Paul, Minn.: 

Ponca City, Okla. 
Lemkul, John, Oakland, Calif.: St. Paul’s, 
Trinity, El- 


First, 


Haven, Kans. 
Meier, Everette, Winfield, Kans.: 

more, Ohio; Trinity, Winfield. 
Riep, Albert R., Edmonton, Alta., Can.: 

manuel, Wichita, Kans. 
Seltz, Eugene, Hopkins, Minn.: 


Im- 
Zion, Hopkins, 


inn. 
Wilke, Gerhard M., West Springfield, Mass.: 
Grace, West Springfield, Mass. 


Additional recommendations and statements 
of qualifications of nominees, or objections to 
nominees with reasons therefor, must be filed 
with the undersigned within three weeks after 
the appearance of this notice. — Rrv. Lro J. 
FENSKE, Secretary, Board of Control, 707 West 
Evans, Pueblo 2, Colo. 


Notices 


Pastors and lay members who know of 
Synodical Conference Lutherans who are in 
or who plan to come to specialized hospitals 
and institutions in New York City for treat- 
ment are urged to contact Missouri Synod in- 
stitutional ministers at Merropotiran' Lu- 
THERAN INNER Mission Society, 422 West 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Phone: ClIrcle 5-7323. 


Lutherans planning to vacation in the Fish 
Creek Pond area of upper New York State 
(Lake Placid, Tupper Lake, Saranac Lake, 
Moody): services are conducted in the amphi- 
theater of the Fish Creek Pond camping site 


at 11 A.M. from the first Sunday in July 
through the last Sunday in August. 
Lutherans planning to vacation in the 


Plattsburgh area of upper New York State 
(Champlain, Bloomingdale, Chazy, Willsboro, 
Elizabethtown) : services are held at 10 A.M., 
with Sunday school at 9:10, at the YMCA in 
downtown Plattsburgh. — Rev. Rosert M. 
Deapy, R.2, Champlain Park, Plattsburgh, 
Nie 


Wanted 


Grace Lutheran Church urgently needs 


Communion ware.— Henry SIEGFRIED, Sugar 
City, Colo. 
Registered and licensed practical nurse, 


middle-aged; live in, pleasant work and sur- 
roundings, good salary. — WartsurG LUTHERAN 
HomE ror AGED AND INFIRM, 2598 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y 

A Slovak theological student living in 
Czechoslovakia wants Christliche Dogmatik 
by Franz Pieper. Request made through 
U.S.A. relative who is willing to assume all 
expenses. — Emin Mesxo, Sr., R.1, Rolla, Mo. 


Available 


Altar, 5 feet wide by 9 feet high, also pulpit, 
both in very good condition; for cost of trans- 
portation. — Sr. Paut’s LuTHERAN CHURCH, Ed. 
Witte, Grafton, Nebr. 


Complete Communion set and two candle- 
sticks, in good condition, to any congregation 
for shipping charges. — Gustav FIECHTNER, 
R.R., Lehr, N. Dak. 


Aster: Changes of Address 


Becker, Robert W., Box 302, Bend, Oreg. 

Becker, Winfredo G., Caixa Postal 1924, 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil 

Beckmann, M. M., San Martin 1735, Rio 
Cuarto, Cordoba, Argentina 

Beckmann, S. H., Ministro Combat 46, Villa 
Ballester, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Bekemeyer, Erhard H., 509 S. Mattis Ave., 
Champaign, Ill. 

Marie? Richard, 9918 S. Luella, Chicago 
17 

Brauer, Ernest A., em., 399 W. 15th PL, 
Chicago Heights, IIl. 

Cook, Walter, em., R. 4, 


Independence, 
Kans. 

Dippold, Leopold F., em., 1134 S. Pacific, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Doege, Martin E., c/o H. G. Ritter, Caixa 
Postal 1030, Bairro Popular, Goiania, 
Goias, Brazil 

Dreyer, Walter, Caixa Postal 41, Candelaria, 
R. G. S., Brazil 
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Erbert, G., Roca Sales, R. G. S., Brazil 
Feldmann, A., Ferraz, via Tereaz, Sa 
Cruz do Sul, R. G. S., Brazil 
Frederking, Martin, 7600 Emerson Ave., @ 
Minneapolis 23, Minn. i | 
Fritzler, H., Hohenau II via Encarnacio 
Paraguay 
Hiller, E., Estacao Cerrito, 
R. G. Si Brazil 
Hoerlle, Herbert, Caixa Postal 75, Jaragi 
do Sul, Santa Catarina, Brazil | 
Kaminski, L., em., Caixa Postal 916, Por 
Alegre, R. G. Se Brazil 
Keller, Prof. E. Ske Casilla 21, Villa Ba 
lester, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Kramer, G. O., Guatraché, La Pampa, A 
gentina 
Krebs, Waldemar, Caixa Postal 70, Bari 
de Sao, Francisco, Espirito Santo, Brazj 
Kroeger, A. C., Gral. San Martin, La Pamp 
Argentina ! 
Lange, Prof. F., Casilla 21, Villa Ballestell 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Lemke, Roland K., 524 Notre Dame Ave 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Maack, H., Rus Frederico Mentz 1781, Port 
Alegre, R. G. S., Brazil 
Macholz, Stanley G., Fairview Dr., Madiso 
Conn. 
Maier, James P., 1028 Fourth Ave., Sweey 
Home, Oreg. 
Sout) 


via_ Pelotd 


Marquardt, Oscar, 216 W. 18th St., 
Sioux City, Nebr. 

Martin, L., Vieytes 1665, Crespo Entre Rios 
Argentina 

McMillan, Chaplain (Capt.) Whitfield, 7533¢ 
Air Base Squd., APO 196, New York, N. Y§ 

Mohling, Duane, 952 Washington Ave 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Muehl, Richard J., 116 W. Tenth St., Kau 
kauna, Wis. 

Mumm, George A., 613 Strowbridge, Wau# 
sau, Wis. 

Neumann, E., Rio do Testo, via Blumenau 
Santa Catarina, Brazil 

Pietzsch, Rodolfo, Negra, via Bage, R. G. S. 


Brazil 

Purmann, Ed., Hermoso Campo, Chaco 
Argentina 

Rath, Ernest, Caixa Postal 118, Ijui, R. G.S. 
Brazil 

Rottmann, Ellis, Caixa Postal 19, Sant 


Rosa, R. G. S., Brazil 
Schmidt, Prof. D., Casilla 21, Villa Ballester 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Schneider, E. O., Casilla 21, Villa Ballester 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Schroeder, Conrad E., em., 67 Olympia 
Blvd., South Beach, Staten Island, N. Y- 
Schultz, William M., 1905 Mt. Royal Blvd., 
Glenshaw, Pa. 
Schwalenberg, G., em., Canela, R. G. S.¥ 
Brazil 
Sexauer, E., Casilla 21, Villa Ballester, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Skibbe, Cecil H., 6732 Southeastern Ave., 
Indianapolis 3, Ind. 
Sonntag, Victor, Trombudo Central, Mun. 
Rio do Sul, Santa Catarina, Brazil 
Steyer, Egon, Canela, R. G. S., Brazil 
.Truenow, C. F., em., Lucas Gonzales, Entre 
Rios, Argentina i 
Voelzke, Paulus, 17902 Norwood Park, Tus- 
tin, Calif. i 
Wahler, F., Federal, Entre Rios, Argentina 
Walle, Oscar T., Tyndale Pl., Concordia 
Senior College, Fort Wayne, ‘Ind. j 
Warth, Carlos H., Rua Joaquim Nabuco 973, | 
Caixa Postal 71, Novo Hamburgo, R. G. S., | 
Brazil j 
Wille, Theo., Caixa Postal 712, Pelotas, 
R. G. S., Brazil 4 
Ziekert, Wilfred L., 317 S. McKinley, Rens- 
selaer, Ind. 
aa Albert H., em., R.1, Monticello, 
nd. i 


Teachers: 


Bergmann, E.. W., Caixa Postal 911, Porto 
Alegre, R. G. S., Brazil 

ee C., Caixa Postal 95, Santa Cruz do 
Sul, R Fil. S., Brazil 

Fritz, W., Caixa’ Postal 16, Imbituva, Parana, 


Brazil 

Harman, Ronald V., 1316 E. Lenox, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Karnopp, R., Cerro Branco, via Cachoeira 
do Sul, R. G. S., Brazil 


Lautenschleiger, Prof. O., Caixa Postal 95. 
Santa Rosa, R. G. S., Brazil 
ee Guilh., Caixa Postal 41, Candelaria 


G. S., Brazil 
Reschke, Carlos, Correntino, Horizontina, 

Re S., Brazil 
Sander, E., Caixa Postal 244, Pelo ass 


R.G.S., Brazil 
Schedler, Victor E., 1625 W. North Grand, 
Springfield, Ill. 
Schildt, S3 lect Santo Cristo, via Sante 
Rosa, R. G. S., Brazil 
Schultz, Gilbert ae 537 Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Ind. 


THE LUTHERAN WIT? 


efly Told 


Hugo Rieger, a city engineer for 
years and a graduate of the U. of 
ichigan, during 1956 gave countless 
urs to St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Ibion, Mich., as chairman of the 
hurch’s building committee. He sur- 
eyed the land, worked on topography 
laps, and supervised the excavation. — 
n November he was elected mayor of 
wIbion, a city of 12,000, the Michigan 
utheran stated. 


B The 72-minute film The Unfinished 
‘ask, winner of two religious film 
Oscars,” has been released for general 
istribution. Rev. Victor Growcock, 
irector of Concordia Films, announced 
vat the rental price for the black-and- 
Ihite release is $22.50. The film, 
ramatizing foreign mission needs, was 
ited as the “Best Motion Picture” in 
ve “Oscar” awards by the National 
Vangelical Film Foundation of Glen- 
de, Pa. Ray Collins was selected as 
1e best actor for his role in The Un- 
nished Task. 


» Luther L. Jensen, a member of 
irst Lutheran Church, Burns, Oreg., 
‘as appointed District Attorney of Har- 
ey County. Herbert H. Freise, a mem- 
er of Trinity, Walla Walla, Wash., 
‘as elected State Senator. 


» Nine Lutheran church bodies and 
vo church-related agencies in North 
merica sent a total of 233 missionaries 
» 17 foreign countries last year, Dr. 
ndrew S. Burgess, professor of mis- 
ons at Luther Theological Seminary, 
t. Paul, reported. The total number 
f Lutheran missionaries from North 
merica now numbers 1,623. The 
vangelical Lutheran Church has 302 
lissionaries overseas; the Missouri 
ynod, 295; the United Lutheran 
hurch in America, 280; the American 
utheran Church, 244; and the Augus- 
ina Lutheran Church, 185. 


» More than 4,000,000 Americans 
re born every year, the Metropolitan 
ife Insurance Company states. It 
iys this total is more than one and one- 
alf times the number of babies borr in 
940. The gain in growth is reflected 
1 “a growing popularity of modern- 
ze families,” the insurance firm says. 
ifth and sixth children are not as pop- 
lar as they were in the 1920’s, but an 
creasing number of couples are now 
aving a third or a fourth child. The 
end toward larger families comes at 
time when men and women are mar- 
fing earlier in life. In more than 
) per cent of the families that had 
child during a recent year, the wife 
as under the age of 25; in 70 per cent, 
1e was under 30. 
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Letters 


Letters to this department must be signed. Names 
will be withheld upon request. 
pressed are not necessarily those of the Editors, 
who may reject, print in full, or omit matter not 


The opinions ex- 


pertinent. 


“Clumsiness’? 


. .. Every parish pastor would be better 
equipped for his tasks with improved abili- 
ties in the field of languages. Unless we 
are willing to pronounce a firm hold on 
the Scriptures, the Confessions, and the- 
ology in general a superfluous luxury, it 
would seem that we had best be cautious 
in our criticism of language studies. 

The oft-stated emphasis on New Testa- 
ment Greek to the exclusion of Classical 
Greek rests on a fundamental misconcep- 
tion. Greek and New Testament Greek 
cannot be neatly severed... . 

If the stress of the times does indeed 
require a curtailment of the language 
training demanded of all students, is it 
possible that this shrinkage be counter- 
acted by expanded training for those ca- 
pable and interested extending also to 
other languages, French and Italian, for 
instance? 

May not our linguistic clumsiness ex- 
plain in large part our crime of making 
the sparkling, ever-fresh stream of Scrip- 
ture stale and flat in so much of our 
sermonizing and teaching? 


(REv.) H. ARMIN MOELLERING 
Palisades Park, N. J. 


“The Pastor Shortage’ 


Since I am a layman and not profes- 
sionally trained in theology, I might not 
be qualified to comment on what training 
is necessary. For some time, however, 
I have been in agreement with what Pastor 
Young said: “Revise the nature and extent 
of foreign-language study required, etc.” 
Possibly other subjects could also be sim- 
plified. Make it possible for students to 
pursue further study after graduation if 
they desire to do so, but reduce their re- 
quired basic training. 

Also, I believe more .publicity should 
be given Student Aid Funds. Sometimes 
people want to give memorial wreaths. In 
deciding what to give it to, all that some 
can think of is The Lutheran Hour and 
KFUO. Both of these should be sup- 
ported, but we should also encourage with 
financial assistance boys who desire to 
study for the ministry. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. ‘AE. 


More Scholarships Wanted 


Because of our shortage of ministers 
many people have been severely incon- 
venienced, and many others have had to 
go without their desired affiliations with 
the Missouri Synod. Obviously enough 
they want something done about it. 

I can sympathize with them. At present 
there are no Missouri Synod chaplains 
here in Korea. Untold numbers of GI’s 
have no choice but to attend the Protes- 
tant services conducted by the chaplain 
assigned to their units... . ; 

Knowing how it feels to be without 
a Missouri Synod pastor, I can understand 
the concern over the shortage of min- 
isters. But I cannot understand why so 
many people feel that the best way to 
remedy the situation is to shorten the min- 
isterial training period. 

The Lord saw fit to bring me into the 
Army before guiding me to the decision to 
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enter the ministry. Church officials have 
advised me to attend our Springfield semi- 
nary because of my age and the shorter 
program at Springfield. This does not 
make me happy. As a minister, demands 
upon me will be great. Except for the 
grace of God I will not be able to meet 
them. All my physical and mental powers 
will be called upon to meet all the varied 
situations I will have to face. In prepara- 
tion for these trials I would like to place 
no limits on my training, but my age will 
not permit it. 

Why do people take a subjective view 
of the ministerial shortage? If they want 
more ministers, why don’t they give more 
encouragement through scholarships to 
prospective ministers? (This would not 
affect me, since my “scholarship” will 
come in the form of the GI Bill.) 

Why don’t people take more interest in 
their church’s youth program, making 
certain that the children of those families 
who can afford to send their sons through 
the seminary are guided into an active 
participation in church work and a thor- 
ough understanding of Christian doctrine? 
If encouraged from childhood to enter the 
ministry, a man will more readily accept 
and cherish the idea and begin at an early 
age to prepare himself for that great task 
remaining before him. 

RONALD ASTALAS (Sp. 3) 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Grateful for Help 


.. . I appreciate “What’s the Answer?” 
and “Lutheran Customs.” I am grateful 
that under the “Table of Duties” you have 
been discussing marriage. ... Again I say 
thanks so much for the wonderful help. 

A SATISFIED READER 

Alexandria, S. Dak. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Will you help some aged Lutherans in 
need of a Christian home? Many readers 
have old gold in their homes. Gold not 
in use is idle gold. Sent to the Ladies 
Auxiliary of our Lutheran Home, it will 
bring much comfort to retired Christians. 

No matter how old and tarnished your 
tucked-away articles may be, refining will 
transform them into shining gifts. Any 
gold articles are acceptable — watches, 
fobs, chains, lockets, bracelets, pen points, 
medals, charms, cane and umbrella 
handles, mesh purses, etc. 

Your gifts will give wings to our efforts 
in the Lord’s work. All donations will 
be acknowledged. Please mail to: Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Lutheran Home, c/o Mrs. 
C. L. Otto, 6546 Valmont, Tujunga, Calif. 


Tujunga, Calif. CrLaupIA M. OTTo 


Liked WL Spread 


It was a pleasure to see the center 
spread of the May 21, 1957, WitTNEss, 
dealing entirely with the Walther League. 
| feel that a great many people think the 
Walther League is just another place to 
go, without realizing this youth organiza- 
tion is actually working in God’s kingdom. 
God grant that the center spread may 
change this false notion. .. . 


Mason City, Ill. GLENN E. RENKEN 
23 
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